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ON HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE. man I have ever seen, He trampled on 
other men’s feelings as deliberately aud un- 


I po not know that I had anything to do | flinchingly as if they were wooden puppets 
at Dahomey, when I used to put this magni- | made to work his will. He was not a great- 


ficent heading outside my letters to my 


| brother Tom ; but I do know the name of 
| my appointment, which is more than most 


of us did. I was called Sub Vice-Consul, 


| and I think I was the only salaried fune- 


tionary of the kind extant. I was appointed 


| because Sir Hector Stubble, Her Majesty’s 


Ambassador at Dahomey, had quarrelled with 


| everbody about him, so violently and so often 


that the service could no lunger go on. I 
need scarcely add that he also quarrelled 
with me. He would not have anything to 
say to the Honourable Mr. Faddleton, our 
secretary, because he lisped; nor to his 
first attaché, because he squinted; nor to 
the six other attachés, for equally cogent 


minded man, for he had favourites and 
jealousies and petty enmities; he had small 
passions, and by no means an intellect mighty 
enough to make you forget them. He 
was a fine specimen of the British Bigwig, 
and would have figured well as the head 
of a public school, or the principal of a 
college. 

He had been at Dahomey nearly all his 
jlife. Dahomey was a very bad school for the 
lrearing of an English gentleman, He had 
exercised too much power over others so 
long, that at last he could speak to none save 
in the grating language of harsh command, 
He seemed to look upon mankind as a mere 
| set of tools: when he wanted an instrument 


reasons, 


he took it; and when he had done with it, 
Between the Consulate and the Emhassy 


he put it aside. Perhaps it was the long 
there was open war; one pretending to all|habit of dealing with persons placed in an 
authority, and the other granting none.|improper position of subordination to him 
A person arriving as I did in Dahomey,| which made him treat every one under him 
from any other quarter of the world, aud/as a slave. Nature never could have made 
finding himself in an_ official situation,|a man so thoroughly unamiable. 
might have thought easily enough that} Sir Hector Stubble had no heart, no 
he had lost his way and got into the/feeling, no eyes, ears, thoughts for any 
Inquisition. one but Sir Hector Stubble. For him the 
Sir Hector Stubble had set every living| world was made, and all that in it is; 
being within his influence by the ears. Hejother people had no business there except 
had a talent for it. You could not walk|in so far as they were useful to him, His 
across the street with a British subject, whom | private secretary or his valet—any one upon 
you met by accident, without that British| whom his completeness in any way depended 
subject immediately falling foul of every|—would have appeared to him an individual 
other British subject in the place—and there |of much more importance than the greatest 
were a good many of them—all at logyer-| practical thinker who ever, served man- 
heads. Slander and backbiting, complaints | kind, 
and annoyances, quarrels and jars of all| No one had ever owed him a service or a 
kinds were going on from morning till|kind word. In seventy long years of a life 
night. The very cats and dogs about the| passed in honour and fair public repute, he 
premises learned to look shyly at each|had never gained a private friend. He had 
other, been appointed at twenty-one to a position 
I never could account for, or explain to/for which he was unripe—that of Secretary 
myself how a man so thoroughly respectable|of Embassy at Dahomey. He had passed 
as Sir Hector could have contrived to make | nearly the whole of his subsequent life among 
himself so disagreeable. He was a man of|slaves and orientals, until he had become 
fair average capacity, upright, and hard-jincapable of holding equal commerce with 
working. But a more hard, stern, unjust, | free men. 
unkind, unloveable man never stood within| Now, this kind of thing will not do among 
the icy.circle of his own pride and ill temper.| Englishmen; few Englishmen are so much 
He was haughty and stifi-necked beyond any ; superior to the rest of their countrymen, as 
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not to find a great many who are ready and 
able to cope with them. So the chief charac- 
teristic of Sir Heetor’s mind beeame at last 
an insane jealousy. 

Such was Sir HectorStubble:; yet he was 
one of the celebrities of the world. In May- 
fair it would have been laughable to express 
a doubt about him; but in Dahomey we 
knew him better. We had some pleasant 
fellows among us, as there are everywhere— 
men perhaps not very likely to do much in 
the. world, but gentle and good-natured. 
The speciality chosen by the attachés at 
Dahomey was more in the agreeable than the 
useful line. They kept pianos in their rooms ; 
and sang little French songs, which did not 
respect anything very particularly, to impos- 
sible tunes. They rode and dined together, 
and were great men in a small way. They 
knew the people of the opera in private life, 
and were proud of entertaining them. They 
were the despair of the bankers’ sons and 
parvenns, whom they snubbed from the 
height of their grandeur. ‘lhey were fond of 
patronising, and behaved as people having 
authority. They were exceedingly pleasant 
fellows, but I am afraid they were official 
snobs, 

We gave our minds to secrets in the same 
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way as our chief: we were mysterious, and 
fond of speaking nothings to each other in an 
under tone. Two or three of us were never 
gathered together without many communica- 
tions of a private and confidential nature 
being interchanged between us. We took 
each other apart for the purpose, and told 
the same thing privately and confidentially 
to every one of the party; but we would not 
for the world have spoken it out, although it 
had been probably the town-talk for several 
days. Secrecy was the mainspring of our 
lives.. Our minds fed upon it, and became 
all turn and twist and shuffle in consequence. 
We were taught to believe this necessary for 
carrying on the business of the world. It 
was our idea of diplomacy. 

As for our Secretary of Embassy at 
Dahomey, he was amyth. We rarely saw 
him. Sir Hector hated him, and his appoint- 
ment was a painful species of sinecure. He 
never saw a despatch, and of course he never 
sent one, except on the days when he drew 
his salary. When Sir Hector went away on 
leave, he knew as much of the business of the 
Embassy and the manner of conducting it, as 
people in general know of the political affairs 
of Japan. He was supposed to live some- 
where, with a very private aud confidential 
establisliment ; but further, we knew no- 
thing of him, except that he was a pale, 
fair, nervous’ man of fifty, rather over- 
dressed, aud very much aftaid of committing 
himself. 

There was another class of persons attached 
to our Embassy at Dahomey, whose existence 
I could never contemplate without being | 
filled with a serene joy. ‘They were the 
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Dragomen or Interpreters. In our other 
Embassies the ignorance of the staff is only 
tacitly connived at, the price paid for trans- 
lations being allowed. in the extraordinary 
expenses. But at Dahomey this ignorance 
is proudly acknowledged, and a species of 
official interpreter has grown up indigenous 
to the place. The chief of them is officially 
recognised by a salary of one thousand 
pounds a year. These gentlemen—I mean 
the dragomen—display the beauty of our 
diplomatic system in a very refreshing and 
agreeable manner. It must be borne in mind 
that the very key-stone of that system is 
secrecy. The dragomen are foreigners, the 
are not English gentlemen, in official call 
they are beneath our seventh unpaid attaché, 
a raw lad of nineteen ; are altogether in an 
inferior position. There is no world to ery 
shame on them if they do things now and 
then that ought to be Jeft undone, and yet it 
is through the hands of these gentlemen that 
all those secret and confidential matters 
pass, which we fearfully acute diplomatists 
take so much pains to hide. They have 
brothers and cousins in trade—men who make 
their bread on the Exchange, and they have 
others who serve as dragomen in other 
Embassies, ‘They form a class apart. I 
wonder how many or how few of the private 
and confidential affairs of Embassies are com- 
municated by these gentlemen to each other, 
I wonder whether they have always been 
proof against the witchery of a power which 
spent forty-eight thousand pounds in one 
week to mollify any who would listen to the 
pleasant chink of money ! 

Meanwhile, in my time, there were four 
English gentlemen who were appointed by 
Sir Charles Grandison (Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) especially for thisservice. They had 
been educated at the Government expense; 
and were known to be perfectly capable of 
performing their duties. Why they were not 
employed was a secret hidden in the diplo- 
matic bosom of the mighty Sw Hector 
Stubble. 

The duties of dragomen to most of the 
other Embassies at Dahomey, were filled by 
gentlemen of the country to which those 
Embassies belonged, bred to the business, In 
Austria they were usually chosen from the 
most distinguished Oriental scholars of the 
University of Vienna. In France they begin 
their career as jeunes de langues. The other 
Embassies had a decided advantage over us 
in this respect. Russia indeed employed one 
or two foreign dragomen, but then every 
member of that Embassy spoke Dahometaa, 
so that it mattered little. 

There are, perhaps, no duties which require 
more close attention and ability, more tact 
and judgment than those of an able inter- 
preter. He should not only render the 
words of his chief, but the very tone and 
manner in which they are said, A remark 
made in one voice and repeated in another, 
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) may have qnite a different meaning, and a 
) sulky stupid fellow might bring about a war. 
| Every smile, every intonation of a chief there- 

fore ought to be copied: A dragoman should 

look upon himself merely as the faithful 

mouthpiece of his superior. If he add one 

word more or less to a phrase, he may spoil 
| the work of the ablest. negociator. No one 
| can discharge such duties properly who. has 
not considered and, felt them. I will go 
farther and say that nobody can render 
| rightly the ideas of one English gentleman, 
| but another English gentleman. By the 
| term English gentleman, I mean a man who 
| bas been educated in the ideas of persons of 
| our standard of honour, and accustomed to 
| live habitually with them, For we have our 
| own straightforward Island way of looking 
| atthings. We may be right, or we may be 
_ wrong; but. for my part, I believe a high- 
| minded honourable Englishman makes the 
| best. and safest. of negoeiators. He must, 
| however, be clearly understood ; for if you 
| bother him and put him out, he grows hot 
/ and confused. Now, in our negociations with 
| the Court of Dahomey, the British ambassa- 
| dor was not understood, for the simple reason, 
| that not one-of the dragomen had a thorough 
| knowledge of English. Even their reports 
| to the Embassy on the most trifling occasions 
| were made in a kind of barbarous French, 


which it was a great question, nine times out | 


of ten, if the ambassador understood in his 
| turn. Bless my heart! Had our schools 
| and universities no youths between the ages 
| of ten and twenty-five, who could make them- 
| selves thoroughly acquainted with the English 
| and Dahometan? I have known men who 
| mastered: the latter in twelve months. It is 
| the easiest of jargons. 

It may be readily supposed, after what I 
| have said, that. IT did mighty little in my 
| Official career at Dahomey. But I brought 
| away a thought or two on our Embassies in 
general, and [ proceed to note them. 

| I should like to. see our embassies form 
| more of a.council than they do: many. heads 
| are better than one. The wisest ambassador 
| may, now and then, be the better for a 
| little wholesome advice ; although he never 
| will be induced to take it uuless it is im- 
posed upon him. He grants any of his 
| Suite a voice in an affair of importance, as 
grudgingly as an absolute king grants a 
parliament. 

I would like to see the duties of each 
member of an Embassy clearly fixed and ap- 
pointed as in other services, so that he may 
_ himself to fulfil them; and not be 
orced into a place for which he is unfit by 


habit and education, at the pleasure of a 
— who does not take the trouble to know 

m. 

I would like to see men of more real mark 
and importance attached to our Embassies. 
They would thus acquire an immense in- 
crease: of weight and importance. A lad of 
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nineteen can be of no. use upon ‘a foreign 
mission, except to bring it into disrepute 
while he is sowing his wild oats. He is a 
mere encumbrance, and could learn his busi- 
ness much better at home. 

Let us be represénted abroad as we really 
are ; inour best colours ; by our best men who 
have really shown ability, and earned (not 
inherited) distinction. Let us have really re- 
spectable Embassies, which may help to 
advance the progress of science and civili- 
sation all over the world; which may 
carry the healthy genius of our land from 
one hemisphere to the other, and bring 
us back numberless practical benefits in 
return. What stores of useful information, 
not only to Government, but to the public, 
might be gleaned by really able and useful 
men attached to our diplomatic establish- 
ments; by draughtsmen, surveyors, engineers, 
physicians, soldiers, lawyers, sound men 
thoroughly accustomed to observe, and 
scholars ! 

Our Embassies might be much more nume- 
rous than they are. At Paris, Vienna, Con- 
stantinople, Berlin, Naples, Madrid, we could 
hardly have too many clear-headed, hard- 
working men; while such a farce as our 
missions at Hanover, Stuttgardt, Dresden, 
and so forth, ought to Be abolished as 
ridiculous. Chargés: d’affaires with a thou- 
sand a year, not too proud to attend to 
their business, would really be of service 
there. 

As it is, how does the case stand? Not 
one in twenty of our diplomatic servants 
knows anything of our real interests, either 
in art, letters, science, or commerce. Will you 
only consider the notable case of Lord Fiddle- 
dedee at Timbuctoo. Yet he is but one ex- 
ample out of several. Useful treaties; there- 
fore, are seldom made except by men like 
Ashburton or Bruck, who were altogether 
out of the regular line. 

We are essentially a commercial people; 
and our public servants should be qualified 
to look to the interests of that commerce 
which they are placed in positions of honour 
and emolument to protect. This is precisely 
where our diplomacy most signally fails. It 
writes home despatches about the health 
of serene princes and their relations to the 
third and fourth generation; about the 
opinions of this man or that man on Noodle 
or Doodle questions, worth as little as the 
men theniselves. It presents the assurance 
of its) high consideration ; and it. smiles, 
and: it dimes, and it bows, with curious 
felicity. 

I do not mean by any means: to object to 
dining. Lord Palmerston never said a truer 
thing than when he assured us that dining was 
the soul of diplomacy. No good was ever done, 
without being on pleasant terms with people; 
and an invitation to dinner is| merely an 
assurance of good will. 1t saves a vast deal 
of trouble, talk, and loss of time, People: 
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understand this. They feel expansive and| guage, style, and proper feeling ; and, although 
good natured at dinner time—they are ready | the circulars of his successors have not al- 
to listen to things adroitly dropped. After the! ways been so happily expressed, yet it is 
fish and Madeira, little angles and asperities | easy to trace through them the same hearty 
of character are apt to wear away. A cause! English rightmindedness. Why is this? The 
is sustained with more wit and heard|consuls are men who could be told what 
with more good nature. Things can be said,| they are required to do. It was impossible 
which could not be hazarded in a formal|to use the same freedom with Lord Fiddle- 
audience: I have known a matter which | dedee. 
had kept all the pens of the Foreign Office! We should have no permanent Embassies, 
at work for a long time, brought to a happy |The objects for which they were established 
issue in taking up the odd trick at whist./are gone by. When news was scarce, and 
What I complain of is, that our diplomatists|the intercourse between nations rare and 
dine and make merry, and that nothing comes | difficult, it might be all very well to have 
of it. Lord Malmsbury indeed startled the| the power and majesty of a great nation re- 
diplomatic world by saying, in one of his| presented by the quantity of lace on a man’s 
remarkable speeches, that an ambassador | coat, and the servants in his suite. Now, all 
was merely an organ of his Government,|the nations of the world know each other 
and nothing more. But I apprehend that |too well to have need of such follies ; and 
this was an idea of the true functions of aja black coat and a walking stick are as potent 
foreign envoy, in which its profound ori-| for all good, asa harlequin jacket and a baton, 
ginator will preserve an exclusive right for |For all ordinary everyday purposes, Chargés 
evermore. d'affaires would be quite sufficient and more 
No man at the head of our Foreign Office, | useful. If on any special occasion we require 
though as able and indefatigable as Lord) special Embassies, we can send them. I would 
Palmerston, or as honest and laborious as|fix the salaries of Chargés daffaires at the 
Lord Clarendon, can attend to the details of |larger courts, at three thousand pounds a 
all the business of all the countries in the! year, exclusive of table money ; and at other 
world. It is the duty of the envoy to relieve | courts, at from one thousand to two thousand 
him of this ; to present him projects, already | pounds, which is still more than is given by 
formed, for approval or rejection. It is the | foreign governments. If Government thinks 
duty of every minister at a foreign court to| proper at any time to choose a special man 
make himself specially acquainted with the|for special purposes, and desires to invest him 





things relating to that country. If he wait| with peculiar eee and importance, then 


for orders from the Foreign Office upon very | by all means let him have the rank of am- 
many important subjects, his mission is an|bassador, or any other rank, and for salary, 
expensive folly or a deliberate imposition.) pay him what such special services may be 
Diplomatists being really able men, I wonder | worth ; now three thousand pounds, and now 
if International Postal Treaties would be such | ten thousand pounds, if the right man cannot 
clumsy things as they are! There is not a| afford his time for less. It is manifest that 
merchant who could not suggest practical | in all great international questions this manner 
improvements by the handful on this subject | of acting would be attended with advantage, 
alone. Consequently, I wish that English |and that a negociator having special know- 
diplomatists would mix more with the com-| ledge of the business in hand, would be much 
mercial classes ; and I would like to see a few | more likely to bring it toa useful and satis- 
more hard- -working hands sometimes at the | | factory i issue, than a man who never gave five 
tables of ambassadors, and fewer stars of the | minutes’ attention to the subject in his life 
order of St. Somebody. | It is a great error to make diplomacy a close 

It may be urged that a great deal of the | profession. 
business I have set down here is proper to| The mischief of the existing system is, that 
Cousuls, and that the duties of Ambassadors | high place is not as it ought to be, the reward 
are altogether different. If so, I should be | of services rendered to the State, or the 
infinitely obliged to any one who would have ; reward of ability ; it has proved an inheritance 
the kindness to point out to me what the/| in certain families, and is considered as a pro- 
duties of Ambassadors really are. vision for their dependents. 

The plain truth is, our diplomatic service| Office, in England, is notoriously bartered 
has been allowed to run riot. Instead of| for political considerations or private friend- 
being a most important part of the machinery |ship; and fitness and the interest of the 
of an enlightened and progressive state, alive | service have rarely anything to do with the 
both to her own interests and the general ad- | chances of a candidate. We have men enough 
vancement of civilisation ; it has been allowed | in England whose recognised abilities, whose 
to become mere useless obsolete lumber—or, | writings, or whose speeches,~ show as plainly 
worse than that, expensive and mischievous | as possible their aptitude for the public service. 
lumber. On the other hand the Consular Ser-| But our ministers resolutely refuse to know 
vice has been remarkably well looked after. | of their existence. Connection they persist in 
Lord Palmerston’s numerous regulations for holding as the first thing necessary; and 
the guidance of consuls are models of lan-'there is a joke on the subject, which has 
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| Charles Dickens.) 

| passed into history, When Lord Fiddlededee 

| was appointed Minister at Timbuctoo, an 

| angry politician asked indignantly what were 

| his antecedents? “Oh,” replied a wit, who 
has furnished half the good sayings of the 

| day, “You had better ask what are his 
relatives ?” 

Are you, therefore, a cousin of the great 
Duke of Thunderbolt ? Do you belong to the 
eccentric family of the Blazes? Are you the 
thick-headed brother of a thick-headed peer ? 
Are you his importunate cousin? Are you 

| the son of the confidential steward of his first 
wife’s half-brother, who is paralytic, and has 
twenty thousand pounds a-year? Have you 
got a friend with a borough in his pocket, 
and who does not want anything himself? 
If so, nothing in the world is easier than 
| to get you a place. If not, go about your 
|| business. 
If you wish to see Patronage in another 
| point of view, I can oblige you. It is not 
long since that a certain very useful post 
was suppressed at the request of the Austrian 
| Government. The official to whom it had 
been given was dismissed with a pension of 
| one thousand pounds a year, He was quitea 
young man ; and—what is rather rare in the 


subordinate ranks of the public service—a | 
| remarkably able one; yet there he was, in} 


_ the prime of life, to receive one thousand 
| pounds a year from an easy-going public for 
doing nothing to the end of his days. He 
was capable of filling almost any official 
situation in our civil service; but it was 


| easier to give pensions than to find vacancies, | 
| and the Government of the day wanted | 


every place which fell in, for its own sup- 
porters, 
bestowal of this sung pension that the 
friends of our young gentleman returned to 
power, 
viding for him afresh; but he keeps his 
pension still, and if he have good luck, in 
these days of retrenchment and economy, 
he may perhaps be suppressed again, «nd 
may get another pension when his friends 
go out, 

I would have the lists of candidates for 
all public offices submitted to Parliament. 
The ministers of the several departments may 
-have the advantage of recommending this 
man or that man; but let his appointment 
be in all cases ratified, at least by the tacit 
consent of Parliament ; so that if there should 
be any well-grounded objection to the ap- 
pointes of any particular man it may be 


1eard beforehand. Most ministers would be | 


ashamed to recommend a Fiddlededee or a 


Tweedledum if the thing were not done} 


snugly, in the dark. 

At present, Fiddlededee and Tweedledum 
are the great staple English sample. And 
many a foreigner have I seen—albeit he may 
have been the subject of an arbitrary govern- 
ment—open his amused eyes in wonder 
at the extraordinary Island which delights 


Well, it was not long after the| 


They of course lost no time in pro-| 
y 
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so much to honour Fiddlededees and Twee- 
dledums, and can find no worthicr repre- 
sentatives, 


A LEAF FROM THE PARISH 
REGISTER. 


I AD once a long search to make among 
the register-books of Chorley Parish. It 
extended over many years, and kept me 
poring, day after day, over the musty pages 
in the old vestry-room, Abraham Stedman, 
the clerk—whom we all know very well in 
Chorley—kept me company the whole time ; 
and in one of my mid-day pauses, when we 
were sharing some bread-and-cheese and beer 
over the vestry fire, he told me the fullowing 
passage in his life :— 

I have lived in the parish, said he, going 
on now for seventy years. When I think of 
past times, my present friends in the place 
/seem strangers to me. Our old acquaintances 
die off one by one, and new ones come into 
their places so gradually, that we scarcely 
miss them; but one day we look round, and 
find that the world has passed into strange 
hands. 

[At this point Abraham Stedman paused 
and looked at the vestry fire for a few mo- 
ments; I was silent, waiting for him to 
proceed. ] 

The story I am going to tell you is 

wonderful enough, though there are no 
| ghosts in it. I do not believe in ghosts, If 
any man ought to have seen ghosts, I ought ; 
for, I may say, without any offence to my 
kind friends of to-day, that all my truest and 
oldest friends are gone to the ghost-land ; and 
I am sure they would pay me a visit if they 
could. Besides, I never feared to walk about 
jan old house in the dark at midnight, or to 
go at that silent time through the churchyard 
where most of my friends lie, or even into 
| the church if I had occasion, 
On Christmas Eve—I cannot say exactly 
|how many years ago it is now, but it was 
|not very long after I was made clerk—the 
| rector (that was poor Mr. Godby) told me he 
‘was in a little perplexity about the sexton’s 
being ill, seeing that there would be no one 
to ring the bells. Now I always made a 
| point of sitting up with the sexton on that 
night, and taking a hand at the bells ; for I 
could ring them pretty well, and it seemed to 
me only a little kindness, proper to the 
season, to offer to keep him company in such 
a lonely place. He was a much older man 
than I was, and I knew he was glad of my so- 
|ciety, Weused to have a little fire up in the 
belfry, and make toast and posset an hour 
or two after midnight. But this time the 
sexton was ill, and I promised the rector at 
once that I wonld ring the bells ; and so it 
was agreed that I should, 

I used to offer my company to the old 
man because I knew that he was timid and 
‘a little superstitious; but, for myself, I did 
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not mind at all going there:alone. At:exactly 


half-past eleven, on that Christmaseve, I took | 


all the church keys, and started from my 
house to fulfil my promise. It was very dark 
that night, and windy, and several of our old 
lamps had either dropped out for want of oil, 
or been blown out by the gusts. I could not 
see any one in the street ; but, as I left-my 
door, I fancied that I heard footsteps a little 
way behind me. I should not have noticed 
it then, if it had not been that on severdl 
nights previously I -had fancied that some 


person had secretly followed me, as 1 went | 


about the town. I came up toa little band 
of carol singers soon after, and stood listening 
to them a minute or two. When I bade 
them geod night and a merry Christmas, I 


had forgotten about the footsteps. It was | 
striking the three-quarters as I passed over | 


the stile into the churchyard ; and just after 
that I caught a sound like the footsteps 
again. I lovked back, and waited a while; 
but I could hear nothing more. I was 
ashamed to walk back a little way, for I 
began to think that I was becoming:a coward, 
and conjuring up things out of my fear. 
It was true I had fancied this before 


that night ; but it had never troubled me | 


till then, and so I did not doubt it owas 
some superstitious feeling about my ‘task 
that was at the bottom of it. “ What object 
could any one have in following a poor 
man like me, night after night?” I asked 
myself. 


between the gravestones, humming an old 
ditty. 

Now, though I had resolved to ‘banish all 
thought of the supposed footsteps from ‘my 
mind, I could not help just turning ‘half 
round as I:stood with the great key in the 
‘lock, and looking about in the direction I 


had come. I own Iwas frightened then, for, 
‘at about thirty yards’ distance, I saw dis- 
tinctly, as I believed, the dark head of a’ man 


peeping at me over the top of one of ‘the| 


‘tombstones. I 'steod in the shadow of the 


chureh porch, so ‘that it would be difficult | 


for any one at that distance to observe | was 
looking that way. The tombstone was some 
way from the gravel path, and out of the 
line of any one passing through the chureh- 
yard, and indeed, as you know, ‘no one 
would have occasion to pass ‘through the 
churelryard ‘unless he were going to the 
ehureh, like myself. I hesitated for a mo- 
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So I went on through the pathway | 


[Condactedty 


tombstone exactly in a line with the first, to | 
my.eye. T felt a little uneasy atthis strange / 
fancy ; but it would not do'to go back, for it 
was near twelve, and I had promised the 
rector to be in the belfry, ‘ready to ring out 
a peal on thestvoke of midnight. So I opened 
the door quickly, closed it behind me, and 
walked feeling my way down the aisle. 

I was quite in the dark, for my lanthorp | 
was in the vestry-room, and I kept-attinder 
box and matches there to light it. I had:to 
grope about for the keyhole of the heavy 
iron-plated door, and again to fumble among 
my bunch of «eys to find the right.one. { 
am nota man of weak nerve; but a stran 
sensiution came over me, as I stood ‘there 
in ‘the dark, feeling ‘through all the bunch 
for the key. The air of the church was close, 
and had a faint.smell of mouldering leather, 
such as you smell in some libraries. I believe ” 
it made me feel faint ; for, just then, 1 had 
| so strong a tingling in theears, that I seemed 
‘to ‘hear the bells alrealy beyinuing:to:peal 

forth in the belfry. I listened, and tancied I 
‘heard distinctly that confused jingle which 
‘precedes a full-peal. The fancy terrifiedime | 
| for the moment, for I knew that 1 had seen 
the sexton ill in bed that day, and that even 
he could ‘not be there, unless he had got the 
key from me. But when this notion had | 
passed, I set it down for another inveution 
of mine, and began to think the tombstone 
affairno'more worthy of belief than this. So 
I turned the great ‘key with both my hands; 
and, opening an inner fire-proof door, I let 
myself into the vestry-room. 

When I was once in there, T knew where to 
find my lanthorn and ‘tinder-box in a moment, 
I always kept them on the second shelf 
‘from the ground, in the closet just behind 
;where the plan of the parish estate at ‘East 
'Haydocke hangs up framed and glazed. 
But the pew opener kept her dusters and 
brushes there also, and we used to have 
words about her throwing my ‘things -ovt 
of order sometimes. This time I found 
that she had scattered my matehes, and I 
had to stoop down and feel about for them 
among all the things at tlre bottom of ‘the 
closet, which tovk some time. When I found 
them, I struck a light and blew the tinder 
withany breath. I saw the sexton do exactly 
the same thing one night as I stood in the 
dark, right at the end of ‘the aisle, and his 
face reflected the fire at-every ; uff and looked 











ment, and then walked briskly towards it ;! quite devilish as it shoue out strongly and 
‘but ‘the head seemed to withdraw itself| faded away again. I mention this because I 
‘immediately and disappear. What was more ; have thought of it sinee, and I believe it lad 
strange, I walked round the very stone, and something to do with what befel me ‘that 
could see no one near ; nor could I hear any | night. I lighted »my candle, and shut ‘it up 
movement. A little further was another) in my lanthorn. It gavea very weak ‘light 
tombstone, somewhat higher and with a!and the sides of the lauthoru were of thick, 
vearved top;and Itried to persuade myself that yellow horn, very dirty and dusty with lying 
it was this top coming close behind the other in the closet ;-for‘I rarély had occasion to go 
stone which had ‘deceived me. ‘But this into the church after dark. 

could! not be ; for stand how I woul in'the| Swinging this Luithorn, then, invone hand, 
church porch, 1 could not bring the second ‘and ‘hulding some faggots under ‘the ‘éther 
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arm to light my fire with, I went up the 
steps again into the dark side aisle, Just at 
that moment, and as I was shutting ‘the 
vestry-room door, I suddenly felt :a ee 
hand laid upon my arm. LI ‘started, and , 
cried “ Who's there?” letting my lanthorn 
full, so that the light went out. Nobody 
answered; but some one immediately held 
me from behind, trying to:keep back my 
arms with extraordinary strength. Iwas not 
a weak man then, although Lam short ; but I 
struggled long to get roundand face my enemy, | 
and just as I was getting a little more free, 
another oue came to his assistance. I called 
aloud for help; but they stuffed my mouth 
with something, and swore if I called they 
would shoot me through the head. Upon 
this they bound my arnis tightly, and led me 
back into the vestry-room, where I sat ona 
chair, while they lighted a candle they had | 
with them. 

I was a little frightened, as you may sup- 
pose ; but I thought they were only thieves, 
who had followed me, and got into the 
ehurch, through my forgetting, in my fright , 
about the tombstone, to fasten the church 
door ; and, as I knew that.there was very little 
of value in the vestry-room, 1 was rather glad 
to think how they would be batiled. When 
they got a light, I saw that they had half 
masks on. They were well dressed, and al- 
though they swore at me, it was evident that 
they were not common burglars : I could tell 
that from their language. One laid a long 
shining pair of pistols on the baize thatcovered | 
the table, out of my reach. [knew he did itto 
intimidate me; for he asked me immediately | 
for my keys, in-a loud voice. It .was no use | 
my refusing them; I was quite help'ess, and | 
they had nothing to do but to take them out | 
of my hands. I told them that the rector 
kept all the plate in his house, and that there | 
was nothing in any of the clusets:but a few 
bottles of wine, and some wax candles, The 
oldest man, I think, asked me then where | 
the books were kept ; but I would not tell 
him. I-detevimined chat, Jet them -do what | 
they might to me, Iwould:keep ito my deter- 
mination not to tell them where the books 
were. They tried much to ‘terrify me, with 
words at first, but finding that did not do, 
. the elder one, who was the pvincipal in 
everything, put his pistol to my ear, and 
declared he wonld ask me three times, and 
after the third time, tire. Now [:was.in great 
terror at this, and never ‘believed myself 
so near death as [ didithen ; but I-had -maile 
a kind of vow to myself, and being in a 
ehureh, I thoughta curse would be upon me 
if I yielled; so I held my tongue; and, 
when he found I was ‘tivm, instead of firing | 
he flung ‘his pistol down upon the table again, 
and began sullenly to try all the -locks he 
could tind about the room with the keys he 
had tuken ‘trom me. In ‘this way he soon 
found «the \bovks he wanted in a fire-prouf 

| 
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And now both of them began to pore over 
the booksiby the light of the candle. They 
chose two with vellum covers, which I knew 
to be the marriage registers—the old and 
the new one—coutaining all the marriages 
that had taken place at old Chorley church 
for seventy years back. I heard ‘one ask 
the other if there was no index ; for they 
did not understand our way of indexing, 
which was merely to write down all the 
letters of the alphabet, with the numbers 
of the pages at which names beginning 
with each letter could be found—taking 
the first letter from the bridegroom's name, 
of course. So they had a long search, each 
of them turning over the leaves of one book 
and examining it page by page. I watched 
their faces, and tried to bear ‘in mind sat 
What part of the book they were, in case they 
should stop. The one who had the old 
book came to a/place, at last, which seemed 'to 
contain what :he was looking for. Heshowed 
it to his companion, and they conferred to- 
gether for a moment, in a whisper. Imme- 
diately:after, the older one tore out I thouglit 
some half-dozen leaves. He was going to 
burn them in ‘the flame of the candle at 
first; but his companion stayed him, and 
he tore them up, and put them in his pockets, 
As soon as they .had.done this, they turned 
hastily to depart, as if they were anxious 
to be gone now their business was done. 
The older one took some more cord from his 
pocket, and bound me fast in ‘the great 
vestry chair, drawing the cords round my 
wrists and aucles, till I cried out with the 
pain. Then threatening again to return, and 
blow my ‘brains out if they heard my voice, 
they went out down the aisle, leaving the 
vestry-room door open. All this happened 
in littke more than half an hour; fur the 
clock chimed ‘the two-quarters after mid- 
night at ‘this very moment. 

I sat there two:hours alone; but itseemed 
to me so long that, if I had not heard every 
quarter chime, I should have expected 'to-see 
the day dawn through the stained glass 
window. It was the dreariest two hours 
that ever I-passed in my life. It was bitter 
cold, and sitting there helplessly in one 
position, my limbs grew frozen,and the cords 
seemed to get tighter and tighter, and stop 
the movement of ny blood. 1t ismo-wonder 
I felt nervous after such a scene, Where I 
sat, with my back to the wall, I looked right 
into the church, and ‘the door was.left.open. 
L-eould feel a cold wind rushing from it inte 
the room ; and, as I sat staring into the dark- 
ness, strange fancies troubled me. I :saw 
dark shapes floating about, as I thought, and 
peeping at me from the sides ot the doorway ; 
and now and then I noticed something like 
little flakes -of light, moving in the gloomy 
space beyond. I would have given anythin 
for the power to close tlhe door. I fancie 
strange noises, and began to think -of the 
people I had known who lay in the vaults 
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just below me or in the graves about the | underneath which were torn with it, to put 
church ; and several times a heavy hand | us off the scent. Now, on this first page, we 
seemed to be laid upon my arm again, | found there were two entries, both beginning 
just in the spot where the man had first | with M ; which was something more. Besides, 
seized me. Once I could not persuade my-} Mr. Godby reasoned, that a register, about 
self but that I could hear a low, deep tone} which the parties interested were so uncer- 
from the organ; and again the supposed |tain, was the very one which, any person 
jangling of the bells annoyed me. So | sat, | knowing of its existence, and having an in- 
listening intently, when the whistling of the | terest in preventing its appearance, might en- 
wind paused out of doors, and hearing and|deavour to destroy. ‘These three reasons 
seeing all kinds of strange things, till the | seemed to him so good, that he went up to 
chimes went the quarter after two. London about it ; and a day or two after, he 
Soon after that, I saw a little shining light | wrote to me to join him. We were soon 
moving about at the bottom of the church.| upon the scent now; for Mr. Godby had 
It came nearer to me, and I heard a footstep. {| ascertained who were the persons likely to 
I had fancied so many things, that I was not | be guilty, supposing that we were right in 
sure yet whether I was deceived again, but | our conjecture, that the missing register con- 
now I heard some one call “ Abraham Sted-| cerned this family. When I saw one of them, 
man! Abraham Stedman!” three times. It|I recognised him immediately, although he 
was the rector’s voice, and I answered him ;|had worn a mask in the church. I knew 
but he did not know where I was till 1|him by his appearance, but when he spoke, 
called to him to come into the vestry-room.| I could swear that he was the man, and the 
He held up his lamp, and was much surprised | officer accordingly arrested him. We got 
to find me as I was. I related to him what had|such evidence against him afterwards, as 
happened, and he unbound me. He told me| clearly to prove him guilty. People were 
he had lain awake since midnight wondering | hung for such a crime then ; and it was with 
to hear no bells ringing, and had grown | great difficulty that he escaped with trans- 
uneasy; for he thought I could not have] portation. He confessed all about it after- 
failed to keep my word, and he knew that} wards, and said his companion had gone 
I was in the church alone. So at last, he| abroad since, he did not know whither; and 
had determined to come in search of me. I believe they never caught him. His motive 
This afiair made a great stir in Chorley.|—as you may suppose—was to defraud chil- 
But we could get no clue to the parties;)}dren of large property, by destroying the 
nor to their object in mutilating the re-| proofs of their legitimacy; by which he 
gister. They had taken out so many leaves | benefited as the next of kin of the deceased 
that it was impossible to tell what par-| person: but the lawyers set all to rights 
ticular entry they had wanted to destroy ;| again, in spite of the missing register. 
but it was a curious thing, that on examin- | ———————____________ 
ing the skeleton index, we found that,) [HE STEAM WHISTLE IN INDIA. 
although there were as many as thirty en- 
tries in those six leaves, every one of them| By way of contrast to the tale I am about 
began with one of three letters, This was a| to tell, let me dwell for two sevonds (electric 
very small clue, and the marriages at that|time) upon the opening of the first railway 
part were all of many years back; so that|in England. Of the thousands who are daily 
no one could ever tell what the names were. | sliding down the rails laid between Liverpool 
It was no wonder that we could get no trace |and Manchester, there are a few, perhaps, 
of the two men. Before the next year came | who, when they pass Parkside and the white 
round, Chorley people had got some new thing | tablet that marks the spot where Mr. Hus- 
to talk about; and, as no one came for a copy | kisson lost his life, think of the day when the 
of the missing entries in the register, they | Rocket made its trial trip, encouraged by the 
began to forget all about my adventure. cheers of thousands of spectators, among 
Eighteen months after the night which I} whom were the great men of the land. ‘The 
was bound in the vestry-room, old Mr.| Rocket set in motion not merely a few car- 
Godby sent for me one night, and told me he | riages, but the whole railway system. And 
thought he might yet be able to trace the two | that was only seven-and-twenty years ago. 
strangers. He had got a copy of a London | Now, look at Bradshaw, and imagine what I 
newspaper, in which there was an advertise-| felt as an old Indian just come home. 
ment addressed to parish clerks, inquiring for! On the eighteenth of November, ‘fifty-two, 
the marriage register of a Mr. Maclean, which | I saw the run of the first train and for the 
took place about thirty years before. The | first time heard the steam whistle in India. 
initial of that name was one of our three let-| Was there a grand inauguration, were there 
ters ; but as the advertisement mentioned no | speeches, was there joy? Let me be re- 
place, that would seem a very small matter | porter :— 
to goupon. But I had always thought that; I was on my way from the Punjaub to 
the entry which the twostrangershadsearched England, and so reached Bombay. Being a 
for was on the first of the leaves which they poor Bengalee, with no friends or acquaint- 
tore out, and that it was the other leaves ances in the land of ducks, 1 betook myself 






































Charles Dickens.) 
to the Hope Hall Hotel. I had spent 
several years in remote districts on the 
north-western frontier, and more recently in 
the Punjaub. A sandy track really not even 
fit for palki-travelling and utterly impassable 
for carriages, was all that I had been accus- 
tomed to see in the way of road, and our 
track there, bad as it was in itself, used to be 
crossed by unbridged nullahs, or sometimes 
cut asunder by broad rivers, unfordable, and 
equally unsaddled with a bridge. I had seen 
on better things on my way through Scinde. 
It was, therefore, with a luxurious sense of 
enjoyment that, when I had sent on my bag- 
gage to Hope Hall, I took reins between my 
fingers, and drove out of the fort in a hired 
buggy over the smooth macadamised road. I 
admired civilisation, Savage life is not good 
for the bones, The buggy really was a 
tumble-down affair, dragged about by an 
animal that might have served as spare horse 
to Don Quixote ; but it was very well, and 
there was the fine road, and I on to myself 
with a thought of lands over the sea, “ Now I 
begin to get a foretaste of our English com- 
fort, and of the refinement of an European 
capital !” 

As I mused, I was dragged in my buggy toa 
handsome stone bridge ; and, carelessly turn- 
ing my head, expecting, as a matter of course, 
to see the usual yellow nullah, creeping along 
at it sluggish cold weather pace, I was 
amazed. For what I saw was a dry gravel 
bed, a double line of rails, trim fences: in 
fact, the Bombay and Calcutta railway ! 

Of course, T knew that there had been 
talk about railways for India. But Indian 
talks are always such abominably long talks 
that I have seldom paid much heed to 
them. I had, moreover, been much occupied 
by my own business, with which no hope of 
any railway ever was connected. People 
“up country” have long since become tired 
of asking or hearing about any such European 
curiosity. Calcutta merchants now alive 
may come to travel by cheap trains from the 
Ditch to Hooghly, but the Punjaubite knows 
that he must jog on to the end of his days in 
the good old style ; that is to say, in a creak- 
ing, leaking, confined crib of a palki ; and at 
the good old pace. 

But having actually seen the railroad, my 
up-country faith was strengthened and my 
interest revived. I hurried on to Hope Hall, 
and began to inquire of every person whom 
I encountered, when the line was to be 
opened, how far it went, and all about it. I 
was astonished—as I had no right to be— 
at the ignorance and indifference with which 
my inquiries were all met. Nobody knew 
anything about it. As it seemed, also, no- 
body cared. The opening, some thought, had 
taken place already; others believed that 


it was fixed for next day—or imagined it} 


mi: ht be next month, or on New Year's 
Day, very possibly. Kither the listlessness of 
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heartened as their neighbours at the hope- 
lessly slow progress made in all such matters. 
It a devel certain, however, that twenty- 
four miles of rail—from Bombay to Tannah— 
were really finished ; and, at last, by dint of 
much inquiry, I discovered that the inform- 
ants who fixed next day for the business of 
opening were in the right. Atsome time or 
other in the forenoon, the railway authorities, 
accompanied by a party of their friends, 
would make their trial trip. 

Accordingly, at ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, I took up my station on the bridge. It 
was quite deserted ; no gathering of Kuro- 
peans and natives indicated expectation of 
a strange event. I waited patiently, with my 
eyes staring abroad over the parapet, until 
half-past eleven ; and, by that time my perse- 
verance in looking out had collected a small 
crowd around me. About a hundred natives 
seeing asahib wait so pertinaciously, thought 
that something must be in the wind, and 
being always glad to witness a tomasha, 
equally glad of an excuse for sitting still in 
placid expectation of no matter what, they 
wandered up and down or sat upon the 
bridge, talking and laughing, jesting and 
smoking after their own manner. 

The day was fine, November being one of 
the most enjoyable months in the Indian 
year ; sky cloudless ; sun glaring, indeed, but 
not intolerable ; leafy foliage ; white houses ; 
flowing-robed, brown-skinned, easy-going na- 
tives, all full of the laziness of India, sugges- 
tive of the primitive East, of the land of 
dreams and fables. 

Suddenly out spoke, in its own harsh and 
peremptory way, the unmistakeable Steam 
Whistle! The white gates which marked a 
stream crossing a little way down the line 
were thrown open; and, with a shriek, and a 
puff, and a whiz, and a rattle, engine and 
train, consisting of four covered waggons, 
smoked under our legs. I knew the natives 
too well to expect that they would show any 
great excitement at the apparition. With a 
few ejaculations of “Wah! wah!” they 
turned slowly away, and began to disperse. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” I 
asked of one of them—a fat, well-to-do, and 
evidently most conservative Burmeah. 

“ Too quick, sir—too quick—all be killed.” 
He had no more to say about it. 

The train went on, attaining at one time 
a speed of forty miles an hour, screaming and 
frightening the birds in the flat quiet meadows, 
but not at all alarming or surprising Hindu 
men and Hindu cattle. At Tannah the ocecu- 
pants of the train got out and took tiffin in a 
tunnel. The tunnel was unfinished—the trip, 
therefore, ended in it, and its cave was used 
as a cool saloon. A few complimentary 
speeches having been made, all hands got on 
board the train again, and rolled back to 
Bombay. The bridge, when they went under 


Anylo-Indians had not been overstated, or, it the second time, was quite deserted. 
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Thus i it was that the Indian railway system | fully set at nought. Dull authors will un- 
crept into existence. doubtedly continue to write; and much 

The fact that a train had been running to| waste of vivacity will be shown in exposing 
Tannah and back was casually mentioned | their sorry pretensions ; and sprightly writers 
at some mess tables in town that evening, | will, as heretofure, be taken to task by very 
but did not excite much more interest in the! self-sufficient and leaden critics ; but it is to 
English than it had excited in the native mind, | be hoped that the day is gone by when the 
The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester’ publication of a bad poem subjected the bard 
railway is at home regarded as one of the, to a punishment hardly preferable to the 
greatest historical events of the present cen-' pillory; when the alleged vulgarity of one 
tury. Perhaps a hundred years hence, this author was denounced in the language of 
record of the way in which the first train was Billingsyate, when his want of feeling and 
seen in India may be read with interest in) 'nature was stigmatised with utterly un- 
households accustomed to hear of such lines as | feeling and unnatural bitterness. 
the direct Calais and Mooltan, or out of which The crushing, extinguishing, tomahawking 
some son may have gone by the express train ' system having “been well nigh ‘abolished, there 
from Boulogne to Lahore. For, hereafter,’ is one further reformation, in which the 
mail trains shall run nightly throngh the interests of literature are deeply concerned, 
plains of the Indus,and scream) in the deserts ‘that I could wish to see achieved. The abuse 
of Beloochistan ; passengers shall look out of which I am about to speak is one of 
of their carriage windows at the Persian which, I fancy, a moment’s consideration 
Gulf as they fly by; and farmers speculate| will convince anybody of the expediency 
upon the corn crops while they pass through (of getting rid. It is so barbarous and 
Mesopotamia. All this is inevitably to come. ‘inhumane that it is not a little surprising 
Although India has made the small begin-|it ever obtained in countries boasting a 
ning, which I stood on the bridge and saw civilisation, however imperfect ; but it is 
mae, there is no silencing that steam whistle | altogether marvellous that it should have 
or stopping the rapid advance of the giant been retained till hoar antiquity can come 








locomotive. 


OFF! OFF! 


I was reflecting the other day with a good | 
deal of satisfaction upon the improved apinit 


of modern criticism. Certainly, the reading 
public has reason to be rejoiced that good | 
sense, good taste and right feeling have pretty | 
nearly discountenanced that pungency of, 
ridicule and bitterness of invective with | 
which critics were wont to assail authors, and | 
that fierceness of retort and detiant tu quogue- 
ism wherewith the book-writer retaliated | 
upon the reviewer. It appears by this time 
to be generally understood that such exhibi- 
tions were most unseemly and disgraceful to’ 
the actors engaged in them, aud “that their | 
tendency in all cases has been to degrade 
literature. The wit and dexterity of “Pope 
can reconcile few of us now-u-days to the 
gross personalities and filthy machinery of 
The Duuciad, several of the heroes of which 
might have found a suflicing vengeance upon 
the poet in a court of law ; and one needs not 
to be very old to remember critical articles | 
in magazives of great reputation, written by 
men of very vigorous minds aud with un- 
common powers of humour, in which the 
antecedents of an author, his person, and 
sometimes (fullowing Pope) even his poverty, 
have been brought to bear against him by | 
way of accessaries to public scorn and con-| 
tempt. None of us can doubt, now, that! 





forward and shake his venerable head against 
its extinction, 

The other evening I was at one of the 
theatres when a piece was presented which 
underwent that time honoured process of 
‘condemnation, which has au appropriate name 
for it, likewise sanctioned by time. In plain 
but theatrical language, it was “damned.” 
Now, it must be confessed, the piece in ques- 
tion was indeed a sorry affair. Professing an 
intent to be a side-splitter of no ordinary 
width of aperture, it was conducive rather to 
a pensive frame of mind, in which the occa- 
sionally defective adaptation of means tu an 
end, and other infirmities of human design, 
might be taken into consideration. ‘The 
piece deserved to die, and suffered inconti- 
nently. But, while we applaud the verdict 
of a jury, we do not witness the execution ; 
still less should we consent to be present in 
court, were the culprit to undergo his capital 
punishment then and there. ‘The ae of 
dealing the fatal blow to this heavy dramatic 
tritle pained me exceedingly ; although, in 
former years, I am grieved to remember, I 
have witnessed much more violent demon- 
strations of popular vengeance with compara- 
tive indifference, even when I have seen the 
actors in distress, and the ladies in the boxes 
pale with terror at the “row,” and ayituted 
by sympathy for the author. 

Ani, indeed, the author demands all our 
sympathy, with whatever delicacy we may 
intimate to him that his genius dves not lie 


literature was herein degraded, and that the|in the direction of the stuge, or however 
responsibility which is upon all men—but/| tenderly we may refer him back to his desk, 
especially upon men with those dangerous | and recommend him to try his fortune a 
Weapons, peu and ink, in their hands—to be|second time. He has bestowed nights of 
temperate and forbearing was most blame-! most anxious thought upon, he has undergone 
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days of labour in, the composition of his 
work. He will be paid for his labour; but 
| only if he can delight an audience, or, at any 
| rate, please them. He hopes to do so. Cull, 
| not this an author’s vanity ; for most men, of 
| all professions, are ill jadges of what has cost 
them much time and great pains to accomplish, 
If a dramatist got his plot by inspiration, 

and could stamp his characters and evolve his 
| plot instantaneously, he would the better 
| discern his chances of success, Well, then, 
| imagine the play accepted ; the actors pleased 
| with their parts; the curtain up the curtain 
down. See the pallid poet in that side-box. 
| Be sure the ebbs and flows of his drama, 
| during the performance, have had their 
| copies in the advances and recessions of his 
| heart. And now he casts a hurried and wild ! 
| glance at the audience, 


* Expecting 
Their universal shout and high xpplanse 
To fill his ear; when, contrary, he hears 
Ou all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss, the sign 
Of public scorn,” 


It is this—this “sign of public scorn”—| 
which we must at once away with, Let it be) 
a matter of common consent that such de- 
| grading marks of public displeasure shall be 
| reserved for exhibitious of gross immorality | 
| or licentiousness, to which they are alone 
| applicable, and for the condemnation of 
| which a deaf and uninitiated spectator, on’ 
| the first night of a bad play, would naturally 
| Suppose them to be designed. 


“ Tf I have unearned luck 
To escape the serpent's tongue,” 


| says Shakespeare, “I will do better another 


time.” ‘his he adds in effect, and this was 
| pleaded by Puck to the audience of the Mid- 
_ summer Night’s Dream! And Prospero be-! 
| seeches the grouudlings to be merciful to The | 
Tempest ! | 

When I read that some of Jonson's and | 
Beaumout and Fletcher's plays were con-| 
demned on a first hearing, I cannot but 
acknowledge that I feel a particular concern, 
especially for the former. While I admit 
that some ot his later plays are deficient in 
that interest which an audience has, perhaps, 
a right to expect, still Old Ben’s age, his 
misery, his poverty, his renown as a scholar 
and the author of four comedies—in their 
way incomparable—should have protected 
him against the “serpent’s tongue.” The 
commendatory verses prefixed to his printed 
plays, from the pens of his brother drama- 
tists, must have afforded a sorry consolation 
to the outraged poet. It gives me a twinge 
to read the following : —* Dryden, who was 
present on the first night of Cowley’s Cutler 
of Coleman Street, related to Deunis, the 
critic, that when they told him how little 
favour had. been shown him, he received the 
news of his ill success nut with so much firm- 
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ness as might have been expected from so 
greata man.” If being told of the condemn- 
ation of his amusing comedy so affected the 
melancholy Cowley, what would have been 
his feelings had he seen and heard the opera- 
tion as it was practised by the fathers ot the 
Mohocks ot the next age. As it was, he 
never again tried the stage ; neither did Con- 
greve, after the condemnation of his Way of 
the World, ‘There is a story that the author, 
hearing behind the scenes the hideous marks 
of disapproval, snatched the copy from the 
prompter’s hand, rushed upon the stage, 
and torbade the actors to proceed, adding 
that the public was uot worthy of such a 
play. ‘The tale has been doubted, but it is 
probable. The hard-hearted licentiousness 
of this comedy was no cause of its ill re- 
ceptio; and Congreve might well have 
thought, with Dryden— 


* Sure there’s a fate in plays, and ‘tis in vain 
To write while these malignant planets reign : 
Some very fvolish influence rules the pit, 
Not always kind to sense, or just to wit,” 


The Way of the World contains more wit, 
perhaps, than any comedy in the English 
language. 

If anybody wishes to know how a sensitive 
man of genius can be touched by hisses, cat- 
calls, and other discordant exponents of sum- 
mary criticism, let him turn to Mr, Forster’s 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith, where he will see 
such a laceration of the poet’s feelings, on the 
disapproval of some scenes in his comedy of 
The Good-natured Man, as will, 1 am sure, 
effectually deter him from ever again sibi- 
lating, off-off-ing, and roaring down any play 
whose only fault, however grievous it may 
be, is dulness, 

Charles Lamb, in a letter to a friend, has 
recorded the fate—and the manner of it—of 
his farce of Mr. H It will be seen that 
he would fain make light of it, but his plea- 
sautry is somewhat hysterical. “ Hang ’em, 
how they hissed! It was not a hiss neither, 
but a sort of a frantic yell, like a congrega- 
tion of mad geese, with roaring sometimes, 
like bears ; mops and mows like apes ; some- 
times snakes, that hissed me into madness. . 
. -.. Mercy on us, that God should give his 
avourite children—men—mouths to speak 
with, to discourse rationally, to promise 
smoothly, to encourage warmly, to counsel 
wisely; to sing with, to drink with, and to 
kiss with, and that they should turn them 
into the mouths of adders, bears, wolves, 
hysenas, and whistle like tempests, and emit 
breath through them like distillations of 
aspic poison ; to asperse and vilify the inno« 
cent labours ot their fellow creatures, who 
are desirous to please them !” 

We are infurmed by Lamb's excellent bio- 
grapher, Mr. Justice Talfourd, that, seeing the 
lame and impotent conclusion of his farce, the 
author was himselt disgusted, aud hissed in 
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concert with the audience. That he hissed is 
undoubted ; but that the defect of the dénoue- 
ment of Mr. H—— incited him to do so, I 
cannot believe. He felt—the house had so 
decided—that he was a dramatic culprit, He 
was 

“A guilty creature sitting at a play” 


—at a play of his own too; and an exquisite 
consciousness of his own miserable ideutity 


awoke a fearful suspicion that the audience | 


would detect him. Accordingly, like many a 
true culprit in the world’s ways and _high- 
ways, he joined the ery of “ Stop thief !”—set 
off on an imaginary chase—in other words, 
hissed himself with all his might. 

“De Camp was hooted more than hissed— 
hooted and bellowed off the stage, before the 
second act was finished, so that the remainder 
of his part was forced to be, with some vio- 
lence to the play, omitted.” 

This, with .other particulars, is related by 
Charles Lamb as having taken place on thie 
first night of his friend Holcroft’s Vindictive 
Man. 
years before, had been treated in pretty much 
the same manner. But let me tind room for a 
graphic description from the pen of Lord 
Byron. 
Tua, a tragedy :— 


“Mrs. Wilmot’s tragedy was last night | 
damned. They may bring it on again, and | 


probably will; but damned it was—not a 
word of the last act audible. I went and wit- 
nessed the whole process. The first three 
acts, with transient gushes of applause, oozed 
a but heavily on. I must say it was 


adly acted, particularly by Kean, who was} 


groaned upon in the third act. Well, the 


fourth act became as muddy and turbid as| 


need be. But the fifth! the fifth stuck fast 
at the king’s prayer. He was no sooner upon 
his knees than the audience got upon their 
legs—the villanous pit—and roared, and 
groaned, and hissed, and whistled. Well, 
that was choked a little; but the ruffian 
scene, the penitent peasantry, and killing the 
bishop and princes—oh, it was all over! The 
curtain fell upon unheard actors, and the an- 
nouncement attempted by Kean for Monday 
‘was equally ineffectual, Mrs. Bartley was so 
frightened, that, though the people were 
tolerably quiet, the epilogue was quite in- 
audible to half the house.” 

We have quoted the above description that 
full weight may be given to the comment by 
the writer on the scene which he had been 
so recently witnessing. He says, “ It is, how- 
ever, a good warning not to risk or write 
tragedies. I never had much bent that 


way; but if I had, this would have cured | 
Herein we see plainly enough the evil | 


” 


me, 
consequences to dramatic literature that arise 
from this mode of manifesting disapproval of 
a play. “ But Byron had no dramatic genius ; 


he himself confesses he had no bent that way.” 
| I am by uo means sure that he had no such 


The Good-natured Man, some forty | 


It chronicles the disastrous doom of | 


[Conducted by 
' genius ; but, whether or not, that is little to 
|the purpose. “If I had, this would have 
jecured me.” Thereisthe point. Others have 
|been as sensitive to criticism as Byron ; in- 
deed, young Keats and others have proved 
{themselves much more so; but what was 
Byron's mental plight when he heard that 
| Elliston was about to bring upon the stage 
| his Marino Faliero ? It is possible that the 
torture he describes himself as suffering, in 
his letters to Mr. Murray, may be exagge- 
rated; and that, after all, there might be 
within him some lurking “ fearful joy” that 
his tragedy might be produced and be suc- 
cessful, I can believe ; but that he had a most 
acute and painful remembrance of poor Mrs, 
Wilmot’s Ina, I am quite certain. I say, 
then, that the system of damning plays has 
often dismayed poets—and, perhaps, great 
ones—from attempting to write for the stage, 
or, having made an attempt and failed, from 
renewing it. 

Not to speak farther of the feelings of 
authors in this matter where, let us ask, is 
the necessity, what is the use of hissing and 
hooting a new play? The time has been, 
indeed, when, if no justification could be 
found for this most uncivil and unfeeling cus- 
tom, a plea might be offered in pzalliation of 
jit, on the ground that the Mitre and the 
Mermaid, or Will’s and Button’s ought not 
to be permitted to decide upon the merit of 
plays in an authoritative manner, and to 
dictate to the town what entertainment 
it was to see, and to pay its money for 
seeing, 

But, now-a-days, what play of any pre- 
tensions can be performed any night which, on 
the next morning, has not half-a-dozen, and 
by the end of the week, a couple of score 
newspapers that will tell us all about it: 
what it was like, how it was liked; and this, 
in most instances, infinitely better than any 
| jury that could be impanelled from the pit, or 
any critic that could be persuaded to descend 
from the gallery, even were he as acute as 
Addison’s renowned trunk-maker himself? 
But for these papers, indeed, the public 
would not know in what spirit the audience 
of the first night had exercised its self-imposed 
critical functions ; and the press has told us 
before now of suspected enemies of the author 
in the house, and has often warned us against 
being guided by their report of a favourable 
reception of a piece, because the house was 
pretty nearly filled by his friends, Mr. Night- 
ingale, in Fielding’s great romance, is a good- 
natured young fellow, but he entreats Tom 
Jones to go with him “ to a new play, which 
was to be acted that evening, and which a 
very large party had agreed to damn, from 
some dislike they had taken-to the author, 
who was a friend to one of Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s acquaintance.” Fielding adds that 
“this sort of fun our hero, we are ashamed. 
to confess, would willingly have preferred” 
to an appointment with a lady. Personal 
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| Charles Dickens.) 
hostility—a few disaffected people operating 
by chance upon the animal spirits of others 
of the audience who love “arow” for its 
own sake—has destroyed many plays, and 
flung some good ones on the shelf for twenty 
or more years, Was it to force She stoops 
to Conquer down the throat of the public 
that Dr. Johnson made one of a large party 
to cheer that exquisite comedy? No; it was 
to bring it through the first night, which is 
everything to a good play, and little indeed 
toa bad one. It is observable, and perhaps 
remarkable, that after the first night, an 
audience never makes any manifestation of 
dislike. A play soon finds its own level. If, 
from whatever cause, it is liked, it is run| 
after; if not, any applause verdict of the | 
first night is of no avail. 

Let us adopt the practice of Mr. Lovelace, 
(though by no means a model in other respects) | 
who tells his friend Belford, in Clarissa, “ [| 
have never given noisy or tumultuous in-| 
stances of dislike to a new play, if I thought | 
it ever so indifferent. For I concluded, first, 
that every one was entitled to see quietly 
what he paid for; and next, as the theatre, 
the epitome of the world, consisted of pit, 
boxes, and gallery, it was hard, I thought, if 
there could be such a performance exhibited, 
as would not please somebody in that mixed 
multitude; and if it did, those somebodies 
had as much right to enjoy their own judg- 
ment undisturbedly, as I had to enjoy mine. 
This was my way of showing disapprobation 
—I never went again. And as a man is at 
his option whether he will go to a play or 
not, he has not the same excuse for expressing | 
his dislike clamorously as if he were com- 
pelled to see it.” 


THE BELLS. 


As one, who would yon city reach, 
Was slowly rowed to shore ; 

For whose strange tone and broken speech, 
They lightly dipp’d the oar ; 

His failing voice, his mild dark eye, 

Won the rude boatmen’s sympathy. 


He told them how, when he was young, 
In his bright southern land, 

A grand old church with bells was hung, 
All fashion'’d by his hand ; 

How they had won him much renown 

And honour, in his ancient town. 


How love first glided with their sound 
Into one gentle heart ; 

And how their tones had linked it round, 
Until the Bells were part 

Of its own nature, and were fraught 

With beautiful and holy thought. 


And when, upon his wedding-day, 
His ear those joy-bells met ; 
His own heart-beatings, quick and gay, 
Scemed to their music set. 
Aud how that day, hope, love, and prido— 
His whole full heart was satisfied. 


THE BELLS. 


How she would say those chimes were meet 
To mark their pleasant hours, 

Which were but the unfoldings sweet 
Of joy’s fresh-springing flowers, 

How their young daughter would rejoice 

At theirs, as at its mother’s voice. 


Like rainbows, many-hued, had shone 
Those hours of youthful prime. 
At length a fatal storm fell on 
The rushing gulf of time ; 
And smote him in a single day— 
One wave took wife and child away ! 


And then the bells poured out a peal 
So sorrowful and slow, 
To his sick heart they seem’d to feel 
For their old master’s woe ; 
And they had cause ; for War's red hand 
Drove him an alien from the land, 


Now, for their sake, an ocean far 
In his old age he crossed. 
For, in that dire distressful war, 
The sweet bells had been lost ; 
And yearning for their sound again, 
He came to seek them o’er the main— 


Was there, because that western town 
Some foreign bells possess’d, 

And the fond hope they were his own 
Flutter’d his aged breast. 

He had in them a father’s pride : 

He fain would hear them ere he died. 


The boatmen said, for lovely ssund, 
His bells they well might be ; 

And sooth to say they had becn found 
Somewhere in Italy. 

Their voices soon would fill his car ; 

The time of evening prayer was near. 


And, as the sunset deepen’d more 
The silence and the glow, 
They rested, lest one plashing oar 
Might break the calin below ; 
And as they heard the light waves float 
Their rippling silver *gainst the boat, 


Those glorious chimes told out the hour 
With stronger waves of sound ; 

And when the full peal left the tower, 
He knew them—they were found ! 

And, With strained ear and lips apart, 

He drank their music to his heart. 


O! trembling like an under strain 
Their sweeping anthem through, 

Fame’s whisperings grew clear again, 
And Hope's old carols, too. 

Though all without their ancient thrill, 

The true bells kept their echo still. 


Fond words from wife and child he caught, 
As exquisitely clear 

As though some breeze from heaven had brought 
Their voices to his ear. 

He lost, in that one moment’s ray, 

The gloom of many a lonesome day. 


The boatmen saw the flushing smile 
The faded eye that fired ; 

The thin hand that kept time a while, 
Until it sank as tired ; 

They saw not as the sun went down, 

How the pale face had paler grown : 
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with a fire-pan, and carried oft seven deer- 
skins for buck-skin clothes, as trophies. Here, 
too, he met his first experience of the hos- 
pitality of American sportsmen, and tried 
his first experiment in camping out. He 
remarks “It is only when left to our own 
resources that we sportsmen feel how very 
helpless we are rendered by our civilisation, 
Very delightful is the refinement of sport in 

Tue Squire Western tribe of sportsmen is | England, rising not too early, shaving with 
extinct. When squires lived in remote man-| hot water, and tea cream-suftened waiting 


How Gon, to his long-waiting hope, 
More than it esked had given ; 

How his dear bells had boine him up 
To dearer ones in heaven. 

But when the boatmen’s toil was o’er: 

His soul had reach’d a brighter shore. 


MIGHTY HUNTERS. 


sions—with few roads, one newspaper, no 
books, the chaplain for a buffoon and bottle 
companion—they had few other resources for 
diversion than field sports in the morning, and 
dining and drivking confusion to Hanoverian 


for you in the breakfast room, guns clean as 
if uot used the day before, the gamekeeper 
| following with the load of shot, and an ex- 
cellent dinner awaiting, without any stint in 
‘consequence of the birds being wild, or your 


rats in the evening. But the progress uf com-/|shooting nervous, Such were my thoughts 
merce, and all the aids to commerce in easy jas, for the first time, 1 sat solitary by my 
travelling and complete commingling of all fire; but they presented themselves much 
classes of society that enjoy leisure, has re-| more forcibly on subsequent ocvasions when, 
fined without destroying that love of sport) tired, cold, and hungry, I encamped after a 
which is innate in those bred in a northern ;day’s unsuccesstul hunting on one of the 
soil. wild plains of the Rocky Mountains.” His 

The term, once synonymous, of a fool and a/| first night’s lonely camp was marked by the 
foxhunter, is no longer signiticant ; and some ‘stealthy approach of something in the dark ; 
of our most amusing and not least instructive | which something turned out to be a panther, 
books of travel are from the pens of sports-' He became tired of tame life in Arkansas, 
men. Of course, sportsmen are but men; and,'and joined a fur party travelling across the 
with them, as with graver men, the famous) prairies from Independence to the Yellow 
old story of “Eyes and no Eyes” closely; stone River. On this journey, daily before 





applies. 
The London bred attendant of an African 
traveller described a rhinoceros horn as “ the 


penetratingest thing as is ;"—we should say 
that observation describes admirably well 
our modern sportsmen, who rush from all the 


luxuries of civilisation to the most remote 
and savage regions, to try their courage and 
enjoy a new excitement in the shape of cold, 
hunger, wet, heat, drought and turious wild 
beasts. 

John Palliser, by birth an Irishman, by edu- 


cation an Oxford man—six feet four in height, ! 


with inexhaustible spirits and humour, a taste 
for the polka, a talent for singing and making 
himself agreeable in all company, a fearless 
horseman, a tolerable cook, and a dead shot, 
having exhausted the excitement of European 
game, panting for fresh fields and pastures new 
—ietermined to take himself to the prairies, 
and tu have a shot at the buffalo and the grizzly 
bear. In his voyage out to America he had 
for one fellow-traveller General Tom Thumb, 
whose great amusement was climbing to the 
shoulders of the tall Irishman, and then 
muking a perilous descent at one leap to 
the bottom of his shooting-jacket, until by 
repeated droppinys the bottom of the garment 
gave way. At New Orleans, he commenced 
operations in the marshes by waging war on 
snipe to the extent of twenty-one brace, and 
the following day took the solo parts, 
first of Guliah, and then of Saul, in the 
oratorio of David, performed by amateurs to 
purchase a new orgauv for an Episcopalian 
church. 


In Arkansas Mr, Palliser shot deer by night, 


sunset, they unsaddled and unpacked the 
| horses ; formed with the pack a circular en- 
closure about ten feet in diameter, and hobbled 
out the horses with straps and chains to 
prevent their straying ; then cut and yathered 
wood, kindled fires, tetched water in kv ttles, 
put meat on to cook, rvasted coffee-berries, 
pounded them in deer-skius on the stump of 
a tree with the back of a hatchet, put them 
in the coffee-pot and boiled them ; then, the 
meat being cvoked, set to work to eat, made 
beds of saddle clothes and buffalo robes, then 
smoked their pipes, and so to sleep, as ouly 
travellers in the prairie can sleep. 

One day they arrived at a lake, and 
‘camped when their meat was exhausted and 
they had nothing but beans to eat; so our 
sportsman was set to work to kill ducks 
for dinner, and Mr. Palliser naively observes : 
“T had to work hard for my ducks that 
evening. They all fell into the water and I 
had to swim for them, but they formed a 
great addition to the boiled beans we had 
been reduced to.” 

After a long journey, sometimes “strug- 
gling through immense wastes where, feel- 
ing my own insignificance, I seemed carried 
back to some long past age, and as though 
encroaching on the territories of the mam- 
moth and the mastodon,” Mr. Palliser 
reached Fort Vermillion and found it sur- 
rounded by a camp of six hundred Sioux 
Indians just returned from a successful foray ; 
so he witnessed a scalp dance, and then 
bought the sealp and the “ poor devil's head- 
dress made of the scalp of a black bear, for 
'fitteen rounds of ammunition.” He also got 
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Gharles Dickens.] 
up a subscription and purchased a poor wo- 
man prisoner, whom the Ladians were about 
to put to death with great solemnity, and 
set her free at night. She finally escaped : 
running all night, guiding her course by 


the stars and concealed all day; so that) 


in two days aml nights she reached her 
husband and children, “half starved but 
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purchased, it took time and trouble to re- 
concile the animal to its white owner; 
but eventually Ismah beeame a ftaithful 
efficient servant, drawing asmall sledye called 
a “travail,” during the day, and sleeping on 
his master’s bosom saving him from being 
frozen to death at night. With Ismah as sole 
companion, he set out on a solitary winter's 





very happy.” |journey aloug the shores of the Upper Mis- 
In spite of savage Indians, who some- |svuri. 
times shot at him by mistake, and nightsin| Ismah dragged all the spare clothing, dry 
the prairie—where he woke in the mourning} food, and the flesh of the deer last shot, as 
aud found himself lying in a pool of water— they travelled along the ice.: “ When I siood 
on he went, now starving, uow feasting on {and looked about to choose a convenient spot 
the spoils of his gin, until, as the winter | to camp, Ismah used to gaze into my face, and 
set in, he reached Fort Union, There the; whine, as much as to say, ‘lam tired too. 
inhalitants of the fort were one after another} When I trampled down the snow, cut and 
lail up with the mumps; until, at length, | strewed the willows, and proceeded to collect 
the supply of fresh meat depended entirely | wood, he used to watch me eagerly, and 
on the tuaveller. One day he set out covered prick up his ears when he saw me take the 
with a white blanket, and “stalked” a flintand steel from my pouch, and the dry 
herd of baffalo in the snow so suecess-| inner bark of the cotton-wood free from my 
fully, that he crept about undetected for an) chest, in order to kindle a spark. ‘The fire 
hour and laid five of the fattest low; “then} secure, I turned my attention to him, un- 
the herd bolted in a body, tossing their) packed his travail, and placed it aloft against 
shaggy heads and ploughing up the snow.” | the side of a tree to protect the leather straps 
He cut out the tongues of those he had|from the voracity of wolves. This done, I 
killed ; and, leaving a blanket on one animal, a} spread my bed and filled my kettle, took a 
cap on another, a pocket-handkerchief floating | handful of coffee berries from my bag, washed 
from the head of a third, to scare the wolves, | them in the cover of the kettle, then, pound- 
“set off full speed for the fort; for it was'ing them, put them in the smaller ketile, 
one day, and worth while to make haste.” |and the meat in the larger to boil. ‘These 
e entered just as the clock struck twelve, | operations Ismah used to regard with intense 
and feasted! on buffalo and venison of his! interest. When supper was over—and his 
own providing, “dressed in delicious bear’s share was often very scanty—he sat up close 
grease aud buffalo marrow, by a capital, beside me as I smoked my pipe and sipped 
cook.” my coffee. When at last I got into bed, he 
Listen to that, ye Norfolk pheasant-slaugh- | used to lie down with his back close ayainst 
terers, and hide your humbled heads! Prac-| my shoulders, and so we slept until morning. 
tice makes perfect, After a time Mr. Palliser! As soun as it was daylight we rose; Ismah 
flayed, cut up, and disposed of his game as submitted patiently te be harnessed, and we 





neatly asany Indian hunter, and congratulates resumed our march. 
himself on driving a good trade as a dead shot, 
by earning white wolfskins worth two-and-a 
half dollars each. But he was not destined 
to slay buffaloes scathless, After firing four 
times at an old buffalo, our hunter walked 
up and lodged a final shot, when the old 
brute charged, pursued and overtook him. 


“I swerved suddeuly on one side to eseape thie | 


shock, but to my horror, I failed in dodging 
him ; he bolted round quicker than I did, 
aflording me barely time to protect my stomach 


with the stock of my rifle, and to turn side-_ 


ways in hopes of getting between his horns, 
when he came plump upon me with a shock 
like an earthquake; one horn shivered my 
rifle-stock, the other tore my clothes, I flew 
in mid air, seattering the prairie bens that 
hang from my belt in all directions, and 
fell unhurt in the snow, while my dying 
Victim subsided not quite over me im a 
snowdrift.” 


Some time after this adventure, Mr. Pal-' 


liser purchased from an Lndian woman a 
Magnificent dog, whose portrait turms the 
frontispiece of his volume—" Ismah.” When 


| “ismah’s relationship to the Lupus [he 
‘was of the wolf-dog breed] family was 
often inconvenient to me, as he useil te run 
oft and play with the young Luperkins. 
One day, after a long march, while looking 
out for a camping piace, a she wolt crossed 
the ice, and, in spite of coaxings and threats, 
Ismah set oft to join her. I shouted to the 
wolf, the wolt ran off, and away ran Ismah 
after her, with his travail behind him loaded 
with everything I possessed in the world. I 
fullowed, shouting, until he disappeared, and 
then followed the tracks upon the snow, until 
darkness obliged me to abandon the pursuit, 
and | found myself alone on a vast waste of 
show, stretching around me on every side, a 
hundred miles from any human habitation, 
without warm covering for the night, with very 
little powder in my horn, and only two bullets 
in my pouch! I turned back and forvunately 
| made the way to the river again, by the light 
ot the moon collected falle: wood, lighted a 
fire, and sat down to consider what to do next 
if Ismah did not return, The cold north 
wiud froze the perspiration—which, in the hot 
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pursuit, had run down my face—and formed 
icicles on my beard and whiskers, that jingled 
like bells as I shook my head, and dismissed 
ove project after another. I took out my pipe 
to console myself with a smoke; alus, on 
feeling for tobacco, that was gone too. I looked 
at the North star, and calculated, by the 
position of the Plough, that it must have been 
about ten o’clock—the time in England when 
we discuss a bottle of the best with our knees 
under the mahogany, awaiting the summons 
to the drawing-room. I endeavoured to trace 
familiar faces in the glowing embers, till I 
almost heard the rustling of fresh white cré@pe 
dresses round me; when hark! I did hear 
arustle—it approaches nearer and nearer, and 
I recognise the scraping of Ismah’s travail 
on the snow; another moment and the 
panting rascal was at my side! Nothing 
of the load missing or injured. I laughed 
aloud from sheer joy at the cringing move- 
ments by which he showed how well he 
knew that he had behaved very ill, but 
I was too well pleased to beat him. 
I had nothing more to do but unpack, 
make my bed, cook our supper, and go to 
sleep.” 

On the same journey the hunter again fell 
short of meat; for one day he sought game 
in vain, without coming on a single track. 
On the second day he saw Wapiti deer, but 
was unable to get near them. That night, 
tired and hungry, he dreamed continually of 
delicious feasts and hospitable friends, and 
waked all the more hungry and disappointed. 
On the third day, having had no solace but 
a pipe, he hunted hard without success, and 
suffered less from hunger than on the second 
day. He was upheld by the contidence that 
sooner or later he would fall in with game. 
At length he came upon the fresh tracks 
of deer, zig-zagging, as they do before lying 
down. He says: “I remained perfectly still, 
looking intently, with eyes sharpened by 
hunger, at the copse ; something stirred in 
the willows—it was a deer going out to'feed ; 
most fortunately he came on towards me, 
slowly feeding, until he approached to within 
about one hundred yards and stopped. I 
drew up my rifie; but he came still nearer, 
feeding slowly forward, until scarcely sixty 
yards off, when I took a steady deliberate 
shot as he turned his flank towards me. I 
heard the bullet crack against his shoulder ; 
he rushed a short distance back, and rolled 
over in the snow. Wood was close at hand. 
I made a fire, cut, broiled, and eat sparingly 
of a little venison ; fed my dog. Then made 
a rope of the deer-skin, and dragged the 
carease to my camp of the previous night, 
cooked and eat an enormous supper, smoked 
my pipe, and slept comfortably.” 

At length Mr. Palliser reached a hunter's 
aradise on the Yellow Stone River; built 
1imself a boat of bulls’-hide, with willow 
frames, to carry his baggage, spoils, and 
attendants ; manufactured a shirt and! 
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breeches of deer-skin, and encamped and 
enjoyed himself. “If I wished to shoot 
from horseback, a ride of a few miles af- 
forded sport after buffalo ; if to stalk Wapiti 
deer, or black-tailed, there were plenty to 
be had, with enough toil and labour 
to affurd sport ; grosses corves (wild sheep) 
were to be seen balancing themselves on 
the tops of cliffs as 1 sat in my own camp; 
lots of pheasants were handy on the prairie, 
antelopes were constantly bounding past, 
and many a prowling wolf received a bullet 
while feeding on offal, cunningly disposed to 
tempt him. ‘The dinners of this Yellow Stone 
camp would make a European epicure’s 
mouth water—buffalo tongues and humps, 
elk meat and venison, antelopes’ livers, wild 
mutton, and cat fish, which is a sort of 
miniature fresh-water dolphin, white, firm, 
and rich, marrow-bones of buffalo bulls, 
with a fair supply of coffee and sugar ;” bread 
is not mentioned, 

But our hunter could find no grisly bear, 
Their fresh tracks were found, but the 
monsters were gone. This grisly bear, when 
full-grown, measures eight feet six inches 
from muzzle to stern, and about that size 
round the body, with feet eighteen inches in 
length, armed with claws five inches long— 
a lion cannot be more formidable. 

One day, having shot a fine buck, he heard 
Dauphin, a French Canadian, one of a party 
he had joined, cry loudly, “Monsieur, venes 
ici!” (Come here, Sir !), and, looking up, saw 
him disappearing at his best pace over the 
brow of a hill; Palliser, following with his 
loaded rifle, beheld a bear standing on his 
hind legs staring about while Dauphin, cone 
cealed behind a rock, was industrionsly 
snapping a pistol that would not go off. First 
master and then man took a shot with the 
same rifle; and then Mr. Palliser, in spite 
of the remonstrances of Dauphin, followed 
the enemy into a clump of trees, and finished 
him. “ He was young, only in his third year, 
but he measured five feet four inches from 
the rump to the muzzle, and had he been full 
grown, it would certainly have fured badly 
with us.” 

The next grisly bear adventure was with 
a five year old female with two cubs, who 
chased Boucharville as he was washing his 
carbine atariver. “I at first ran to assist 
my companion ; but, seeing the bear at fault, 
I rushed back to secure my horse, fearing 
that, on smelling the bear, he would gallop 
off and be lost on the prairie for ever. 
Seeing me run the bear charged after me; I 
rolled the halter round my arm and prepared 
to face her—had my horse flinched I had 
been lost—she rose on her hind legs, then 
turned aside, and followed her cub. [ fired 
through the bushes, but only hit her far back 
in the flank, on which she stopped, wheeled 
round and round, tore at her side with her 
teeth and claws, and allowed me, fortunately, 
sufficient time to load again; my ball was 
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hardly down when Boncharville cried out, 
“ Gardez vous, gardez vous, Monsieur, elle fonce 
encore /” (Take care, take care, Sir, she is after 
us again!) and on she rushed, I had barely 
time to put on my copper cap as she rose on 
| her hind legs; 1 fired, and sent my bullet 
| through her heart. She doubled up, and 
| rolled to the bottom of the slope ; but we did 

not venture to approach until we had as- 
| certained she was dead by pelting her with 
sticks and stumps. After this Dauphin, 
with a stick and a coil of rope, set out to 
| catch the young sucking bears, but they 
fought so hard that he was obliged to kill 
one, and the other bit and scratched so that 
| the old hunter was glad to let him go.” 

Mr. Palliser was not content until he had 
shot three more of these grisly monsters, of 
the largest of which he says, with his usual 
candour, “ He rose up displaying such gigan- 
tic proportions as alwost made my heart fail 
me. I croaked again like a bull calf: he came 
cantering up slowly, I felt I was in for it, and 
that escape was impossible, so cocking both 
| barrels of my firelock I remained kneeling 
| until he approached very near, when I sud- 
| denly stood up ; upon which the bear with an 
| indolent roaring grunt raised himself once 
| more upon his hind legs. Just as he was 
balancing before springing on me, I fired, 
| aiming close under his chin ; the ball passing 
| through his throat, broke the vertebice of the 
| neck, and down he tumbled floundering like 
| agreat fish out of water, until at length he 
| reluctantly expired. I drew a long breath, 
and felt right glad at the successful issue of 
the combat.” 

And here we may as well end the hunting 
adventures, of which we have given only a 
few. Many amusing and pleasing traits 
of the character of the author are uncon- 
sciously scattered through the narrative. 
The self-possessed manner in which, at New 
Orleans, having forgotten the name and street 
of his hotel, and, having wandered into a house 
by mistake, he receives a candle through a 
narrowly-opened door from a white jewelled 
hand, and retires, to be awakened the next 
morning by an offer of ivory-backed_hair- 
brushes from a lady who turns out to be the 
wife of a friend—such is the hospitality of 
New Orleans—is delightful. So is the ball at 
St. Louis, where he rushed into a kitchen, 
and made pretty Madame Zoller leave the 
cooking, and come up and dance the Sturm 
Marsch Gallop witha pair of shoes that kept 
continually coming off. 

If he has the toothache and cannot eat 
venison, he goes down and kills a buffalo bull, 
and feasts off his marrow bones. Then he 
will catch alligators at Cairo; and finally 
embarks for England with a menagerie of one 
black bear, two bisons, two bison calves, a 
deer, and antelope, after being indebted to 
the bear for defending his chum, the antelope, 
against the attacks of a great mastiff in the 
streets of New Orleans, 
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| And so we take leave of John Palliser— 
a good sportsman ; who does not gloat over 
| his victims with half savage exultation. 
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To the lovers of antiquarian lore—that 
peculiar race of philosophers who look upon 
Gog and Magog as intimately bound up with 
the welfare of Great Britain ;—to such as 
consider the turning up of some antediluvian 
monster as of far more value than any dis- 
covery of modern science ; it may be matter 
for congratulation and pleasure to know that 
there is a broad region of this globe, which 
has not only been standing still while all 
the rest of the world has been whirling 
round, busy with human thought and human 
progress, but has been actually in many 
respects retrograding, 

‘Lhe middle-age student may rub his parch- 
ment hands at the idea of a territory equal 
in extent to the whole of continental Europe, 
watered by some of the finest rivers in the 
world, blessed by a health-giving climate, 
abounding in mineral wealth, possessing 
many thousands of miles of fruitful soil, which 
is still in the very self-same barbarous, unso- 
phisticated condition as it was in the time of 
Charles the Second ; defiant of the ruthless 
inuovations of science and art, stopping the 
way for labour and capital, and presenting 
at every entrance, by rivers, by bays, by 
highways, by by-ways, one enormous, unre- 
lenting notice of No THoROUGHFARE. 

It is not an idle fairy tale fur Christmas, 
but a stern reality. No truant schoolboy, 
in search of apples or birds’ nests, was ever 
scared more effectually by the ominous black 
board with its “steel traps and spring guns,” 
than have been the pioneers of civilisation, 
by the great No Thoroughfare monopoly, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Some people may openly profess scepticism 
as to the existence of such a Compauy, and 
look upon it as a sort of incorporated Mrs, 
Harris, Who ever heard of its annual meet- 
ings? Did any one ever see its shares ad- 
vertised for sale, or quoted in any share list ? 
Has it transfer days, and open days, and shut 
days? Did it ever make a call; or, if it 
ever did, when was the last call answered ? 
Has anybody, by chance, stumbled upona Hud- 
son’s Bay Director, or Chairman, or Deputy 
Chairman ? Does any letter carrier or police- 
min know where the Hudson’s Bay House 
is? It must be somewhere, and must have 
clerks, and messengers, and office-keepers, 
and ledgers, and day-books, and (perhaps) 
transfer books, and no doubt it takes in the 
Public Ledger. But where? The abstract 
Company. All actually exists, and has ex- 
isted since the reign of Charles the Second ; 
who, as some chronicles rather unkindly 
relate, having been sadly pressed for money 
{to meet some heavy bills falling due, made 
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[Conducted by : 


over certain ‘territories im ‘North America to’ flagging zeal, than have this Company. The | 
certain capitalists, the ‘founders of ‘the Stop evormuus profits realized ‘by the fur ‘trade, 
the Way ‘Company, ‘fora good round sum in the ease with which it was kept up, the smal] 
hard cash, upon certain conditions. capital required, were inducements sufficient 

What those conditions were ; how far they | to make them not only not attempt to open 
have been fulfilled ; of what these territories up any other resourees of the country, but 
consisted ; and, to what extent the Company | actually to interdict any effort of the kind, 
have succeeded in maintaining the integrity | With this view ever before them, it has been 
of their No Thoroughfare, it will be now our | their endeavour'to paint the territories, over 
endeavour to show, as well as existing re- | which they exercise sovereign rule, as barren, | 
cords will enable us. | uninhabitable, and profitless ; fitted only for 

The charter under which ‘the Hudson's the abode of the wild animals in whose sking 
Bay Company hold their territories and ex-| they traded, and of the equally savage natives 


ercise their monopoly of the ‘fur trade, derives | 


additional ‘interest from its intimate connec- 


‘tion with the attempts at the discovery of the | 


who trapped them, 
Unfortunately, however, for this policy, one 
or two gentlemen in their employment, as 


north west passage, as well as with the origin | well as one of their own governors, Bir 


of the premium offered to suceessful navigators 
in those dangerous seas. The preamble of the 


charter ruus as follows: “Whereas certain | 
parties have, at their own cost and charges, 
undertaken an expedition for Hudsou’s Bay | 


in ‘the north-west part of America, for the 
discovery of a new ‘passage into the South 


minerals, and other considerable commo- 
dities, &c., now, know ye, that we, being 


desirous to promote all endeavours ‘tending | 


to the public good of our people, and to 
encourage the said design, have” &c. The 
charter then goes on to grant to the Com- 
‘pany, in consideration of their making at- 


tempts for the discovery of the said north-| 


west passuge, the privilege of exclusive 
trade throughout certain territories, which 
it pretenils to deseribe in very vague and 
unsatisfactory language, and which it calls 
Rupert’s Land: also ‘the property and lord- 
ship of the soil of the said Rupert's Land ; 
together with the privilege of exclusive trade 
with all countries into which the Company 
might find access by land or water, out of 
Rupert’s Land. 

It is not our intention ‘to diseuss the con- 
struction ‘placed on the Royal charter, which 


thus dealt so freely with, not thousands, | 


but three millions of square miles .of ter- 
ritory, nor ‘to inquire ‘into ‘the intention of 
the language employed in endeavouring to 
lay down the boundaries of this Company's 
territorialand trading rights. ‘These ques- 
tions,:not ‘less ‘than the validity of the charter 
‘itself—which does not-appear to have received 
the sanction ot the Legislature at the period 
of the grant—will, itis understood, form mat- 
‘ter fur Parliamentary inquiry. Let us-rather 
examine the vast tract of country which torms 
the subject of these remarks, and ascertain 
what are its capzbilities and at the same time 
learn if the great object “the public goud,” 
for which it was made-over'to the Company, 
has been attained. 

‘The Directors, it would appear, have con- 
istrued “the public good ” to mean their own 
“private gain ;” and no body of men have ever 
pursued any definite object through a period 
‘of two hundred:years, with more watcliful, un- 





George Simpson, took a faney to travel 
throngh these sterile, uséless wilds; and, 
what is more to the purpose, resolved to 
publish ‘the results of their observations, 
From the journals-of these officials, and from 
the notes of some few other chance travellers 


/who have broken through the Stopped Way, 
Sea, and for finding some trade for furs, | 


we are able to present a tolerably detailed 
sketch of this enormous tract of private 
continent. 

If the reader will open before him a map 


‘of North America of any recent date he will 


observe a line drawn across it, from east to 
west, in the latitude of forty-nine degrees 
North. ‘This forms ‘the boundary between 
the British territories and those of the United 
States, Of the former vast tract, it will be 
readily perceived how small is the portion 
included in the boundaries of Canadaas com- 
pared with the remainder, It is indeed but 
wu nurrow slip of it—little more than a south- 
westerly erust. Canada is nevertheless a 
large country, for it contains about four hun- 
dred thousand square miles. The shape of 
the remainder of the huge northern private 
continent is very irregular. ‘We will not go 
into any very nice calculations, but call it 
in round numbers three millions of square 
miles, or about the-extent of the great Aus- 
tralian continent. 

A certain portion, or, we should rather say, 
a@ very uncertain portion of this northern 
country is denominated Rupert’s Lani, or 
Hudson’s Bay ‘Territory, Geographers have 
differed as to the limits of this land quite 
as much as certain persons onee did in 
regard to the colour of a certain chameleon. 


Some amongst them -wiser than the ‘rest 


hazard no particular limit—they content 
themselves with inserting the name, and 
leave the imagination of the reader to deliue 
the boundary-line. 

It would be in vain ‘to consult the ‘Com- 
pany’s charter. Its vague ‘language may be 
made ‘to signify anything clever lawyers 
choose. Some aver thatthe Company’s ter- 
ritorial rights extend round Hudson’s Buy in 
a horseshoe form for several hundreds of wiles, 
in the latitude of fifty-eight degrees north, 
extending as far as-the Rocky Mountains, 
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and thence running ‘south .as far as the 
American boundary, and skirting it to nearly 
the head of Lake Superior. This outline would 
give them a tract nearly equal to the whole 
of our Australian colonies, and would include 
all the wooded and prairie-land, shutting out 
only the barren and desert tracts incapable of 
being colonised. The Company, not intend- 
ing colonisation, nor mining, but bent only 
on fur-trading, look upon those great 
northern wilds as the true source of their 
wealth, and consequently lay claim to the 
whole ‘country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
as far as the Arctic regions; and, with en- 
larged views, went so far as to claim all to the 
westward of this rocky range. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, the Company, in the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one, and again 
in eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, ob- 
tained a ‘royal license, which extended ‘their 
American preserves—until the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine—over the whole 
of the ‘territories to the West of the 
Rocky Mountains, as far north as Russian 
America. Until the latter period, therefore, 
the great No Thoroughfare notice will be 
maititained. 

However lightly the second Charles may 
have made over this enormous slice of a con- 
tinent to a trading board of directors, he was 
not unmindful of the ‘cause of science, nor of 
the welfare of the state ; hence we find him 
stipulating that the Company shall use their 
endeavours to discover the north-west passage, 
and declaring that he made the grant with a 
view ‘to the public good. Whether it was 
that the Directors were prophetically en- 
dowed with a foreknowledge of the practical 
inutility of the north-west passage, or were 
moved by the suffering that-must be entailed 
by prosecuting it, not less than in-opeving up 
any-of their frosty territories, is not clear, but 
their policy has ever been to keep away Eng- 
lishmen, and to send home furs. 

The entire surface of this country, with the 
exception of the mountains, lakes, and rivers, 
may be classed under three- distinct ' heads— 
the woody, the prairie, and the desert coun- 
try. The former stretches around the vici- 
nity of Hudson’s Bay toa greater or less 
depth, and contains vast forests of useful 


‘trees, many of them of ‘enormous size, 


These forests cover tracts greater in extent 
than the United Kingdom ; some parts 
of them are situated in uninhabitable -re- 
gions, but others are far more favourably 
located. 

The prairie, or open country, extends from 
the head of hake Superior, in a westerly 
direction; past Lake Winnipeg, as far as one 
hundred and ten west longitude; thenee 
north to the Deer Lake, and eastwards and 
south ‘past the head of Lake Winnipeg and 
the Lake of the Woods—comprising half-a- 
million-6f square:miles of land as fertile as in 
any part of the world, watered by a net-work 
of lakes and rivers, and, although cold during 
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|the winter, sufficiently warm in spring and 
summer to bring forth most aenalanl crops 
of almost every species of European grain, 
vegetuble, and fr it. Enough food might be 
there raised to -erve the entire population of 
Great Britain aud the whole of her depen- 
dencies ; and were it not for the No Tho- 
roughfare policy of the Company, we might, 
at this present moment of scarcity and dear- 
ness, be drawing large supplies of cheap corn 
from this very country. 

Of the beauty and fertility of this part of 
Rupert’s Land all who have seen it speak 
in glowing ‘terms. One writes thus of the 
neighbourhood of Lake Winnipeg :—* There 
is not, perhaps a finer country in the world, 
for the residence of uncivilised man, ‘than 
that which oceupies the space between Red 
River and ‘Lake Superior. ‘Fish, venison, 
fowl, and wild rice are in great plenty; the 
fruits are strawberries, plums, cherries, hazle- 
nuts, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 
pears, &c.” Surely a country which produces 
all these in such variety is fit for more.than 
uncivilised man. Other eyes ‘than ‘those of 
the savage might revel in the scenery which 
is there to be-met with. Broad rivers wind- 
ing their way through ample valleys, stretch- 
ing for miles in grassy slopes, crowned by 
beetling forests of ash, poplar, and oak, and 
affording shelter and food to numberless 
herds of elk and ‘buffalo. Extensive lakes 
in the midst of fertile plains, fringed with 
natural plantations of roses and sweet- 
briars, lend an enchantment to this wild 
country which has struck every traveller. 
sir George Simpson, the late governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay ‘territories, made a tour 
through this same country, and speaks of 
travelling by the Kanimistaquoix, one of 
the numerous rivers which fertilize and 








beautify the neighbourhood. He penetrated 
forests of elm, oak, pine, bireh, &c., and 
passed many isles not less fertile and lovely 
than ‘the banks, reminding him of the 
rich and quiet scenery of England. The 
shores'were spangled with violets, roses, and 
many other wildflowers, while fruits of all 
kinds were-equally abundant. The governor, 
carried away by his admiration of this beau- 
tiful scenery, and forgetful for the time, of 
the Stop the Way policy of his masters, the 
Directurs at home, was ld incautiously to 
| declare that it is impossible to pass through 
this fair valley, without feeling that it is 
| destined sooner or later to beeome the happy 
home of civilised men, with their ‘bleating 
flecks and their lowing herds, with their 
schools and their churches, with their ‘full 
garners and their social’ hearths. 

Something of this has actually come to 
pass on the banks of the Red ‘River, a little 
farther to the west, where a tract of country 
ihas been located by Highlanders, Canadians, 

and half-breeds. Nearly midway between 
the American boundary and Lake Winnipeg, 
the Red River Settlement, although of uearly 
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forty years standing, does not contain above 
two thousand inhabitants. They apy ear to 
have everything in abundance which is 
needed to support life. Wild fowl and fish | 
are to be had for the seeking. ‘The neigh-| 
bouring forests yield them plentifully of 
every variety of useful timber, whilst the 
vast tracts of open country about them | 
afford a never failing pasturage for their | 
flocks and herds. 

The soil of this land isa rich black allu-| 
vium of great depth which, when first tilled, | 
produces extraordinary crops, as much on! 
some occasions as forty-fold of wheat; even 
after twenty successive years of cultivation, 
without the aid of manure or of green crops, 
it still yields from fifteen to twenty-five 
bushels the acre of fine heavy corn. 

Farms have sprung up in all directions ; | 
cattle are heard lowing; the bleating of the} 
sheep tell of the progress of industry, and 
wool and corn, hides and tallow, are amongst | 
the leading productions of these thriving cvlo- | 
nists. For seven months out of the year| 
cattle are able to be pastured on the wide | 
savannahs of the Red River, for the re- 
mainder of the twelve months they are fed 
in their stalls on straw, hay, &c. It might 
reasonably have been expected that this germ 
of colonisation would have spread into many 
other channels ; that pioneers would have | 
gone forth from it in all directions, to realise 
the anticipations of Sir George Simpson, and 
that those people on the Red River would 
have risen to opulence by the abundant pro- 
duce raised on their lands, 

All this might have been, and would have | 
been long before the present time, but for | 
the steel-trap and spring-gun policy of the 
Company, who, having resolved that nothing | 
should be encouraged which might in the 
most remote way interfere with the integrity 
of beaver-skins or martens’-tails, effectually 
checked the onward progress of these rising 
colonists, and hedged them and their in- 
dustry in by an impassable Stop the Way 
barrier. How this was accomplished may be 
seen by one instance—that of a gentleman 
who had assumed the character of merchant | 
in a small way, and having imported some | 
few goods from England in the Company’s 
ships by way of Hudson’s Bay, and found 
them pay well, determined to try a shipment 
of tallow home, of which there was abund- 
ance to be had at a trifling cost. He did so, 
The venture succeeded to the utmost, and 
was followed by one of much greater value, By 
this time the Directors were alarmed at the 
prospect of having a tallow trade springing up, 
and throwing their cherished marteus’-tails 
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(Conducted by 
the presumptuous merchant found to his cost, 
His tallow remained spoiling on the Com- 
pany’s wharf at York Factory for two entire 
years, at the end of which time he abandoned 
the affair in disgust. 

This, however, was not all. The merchant 
was far too euterprising and energetic for 
the Directors’ fancy. Who could say what 
he might not attempt next ? Perhaps explore 
some of the copper and lead mines of the 
north, or open a coal seam along the banks of 
the Saskatchewan ! It was, in short, resolved 
that he should be “put down ;” and accord- 
ingly he was put down, there being no power 
on that private continent to prevent the 
thing. The following brief but expressive 
note was received by the obnoxious trader, 
in the latter part of eighteen hundred 
and forty-five ; it was dated from the Factory 
of the Red River Settlement, and ran thus :—= 
“Sir, I beg to state that in a private letter 
from Mr.Secretary Smith, dated the eighteenth 
of April last, I am requested to acquaint you 
that no goods will be shipped in your name 
on board the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship 
for York Factory this season. I remain, &c.” 
A strange fulfilment this, in the nineteenth 
century, of the injunction laid upon the 
Company in a comparatively benighted age, 
by the sovereign who gave them their charter, 
aud who was thus liberal to them from a 
desire to promote the public good of his 
people. 

That this immense tract of country con- 
tains within it much mineral wealth there 
is ample evidence to show, despite the 
steady perseverance of the Company to throw 
discredit upon every such statement. Lead, 
quicksilver, and cinnabar are known to exist 
in the region of Hudson’s Bay. Many natives 
have been seen wearing bright shining pieces 
of copper ore round their necks by way of 
ornament, evidently removed from the sur- 
face of the soil; and so common was the prac- 
tice near Fort Churchill, in the north, that 
the tribe thus decorating themselves were 
known as the Copper Indians. The Com- 
pany’s servants, however, true to their em- 
ployers’ creed of the unproductiveness of the 
country, declare that those pieces of bright 
metallic substance are ncither more nor less 
than the broken fragments of brass cannon 
picked up from some foreign vessels that 
had been wrecked on the shore. 

The existence of most extensive seams of 
coal along the banks of the Saskatchewan 
flowing from the Rocky Mountains to Lake 
Winnipeg, is more difficult of denial than 
the ores to the northwards, It has been 
examined and burnt by more than one intel- 





into the shade, and otherwise unsettling the 


ligent traveller; nay, the Company's own 











minds of the natives ; accordingly, as none but | governor, before alluded to, notices it in his 
the Company’s ships are permitted to ruffle | journal as beyond all doubt, and not as found 
the waters of Hudson’s Bay with their keels,|in any particular tract of country, but along 
the Directors had but to give orders that no| many hundreds of miles. It has, likewise, been 
more of this dangerous tallow should be| found of good quality and in great abun- 
taken on board, and the affair was settled, as' dance in Vancouver's Island, situated at the 
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southern extremity of the west coast of this|deer were bone-pointed arrows and spears, 
private continent. | which latter were formidable instruments of 
There is another feature to be examined in! destruction in their hands. These animals 
the operations of this Company, which to the | being found in great numbers, often in thou- 
philanthropist must be of greater importance | sands at a time, it was seldom they ran short 
than the growth of corn, the trade in tallow, | of a good store of dried pemmican for the 
| or the raising of minerals, The exclusive | long winter months. 
trade and territorial rights, assumed in the| For upwards of a century the fate of these 
rigid and unflinching spirit which they ever} once happy races was hidden from Europe. 
have been by these dealers in beaver skins, | All within that great “ Beaver preserve” was 
involve something more than appears on/a sealed book in this country. But in the 
the surface. In handing over millions of| course of time the truth oozed out slowly but 
square miles of territory to the iron custody |sadly. Tales reached England of the exter- 


of commercial speculators it seemed to have 
been overlooked that the act involved the 
future weal or woe of the many tribes of 
Indians inhabiting those regions: natives 
who certainly possessed a better claim to 
the lordship of the forest and the prairie| 
than Charles the Second, who presumed to 
will them and their soil away to pay his} 
private debts; whose only forfeiture of 
ancient rights lay in their utter inability | 
to defend their hunting ground against the 
aggressions of the swarthy king and his 
white subjects. 

So little was known of the original tribes of | 





mination of entire tribes and races by starva- 
tion, intemperance, and disease introduced 
from Europe. Stories were listened to, but 
scarcely credited, of cannibalism from sheer 
starvation, of wholesale murders in the mad- 
ness of intoxication, and it was said that at the 
then rate of human destruction, the foot-print 
of a native would not be seen on the wastes 
of the Indian territories by the end of the 
present century. 

It was doubtless the recital of some of 
these horrors which induced the govern- 
ment of the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-one, and again in eighteen hundred 





Indians inhabiting the distant districts of!and thirty-eight—when granting exclusive 
those territories, during the first century of | trading privileges to the Company over the 
the Company’s establishment, that it is/entire northern part of this continent—to 
scarcely possible to form any close calculation | stipulate that they should take effectual steps 
as tothe decimation of these unfortunate |for gradually diminishing and ultimately 
people. We can but make a guess at it|preventing the sale or distribution of 


from the process of annihilation that has been | spirituous liquors to the Indians, as also for 








going on during the past fifty years, when) 
better data have been at hand. 

When Europeans were but as strangers in 
that land, there were upwards of fifty numerous 
and powerful races of Indians inhabiting those 
vast hunting grounds. Amongst these were 
the Crees, the Yellow Knives, the Chippe- 
wayans, the Hares, the Dahotonies, the Dog- | 
ribs, the Nihanies, the Loncheaux, the 
Blackfeet, the Assiniboines, the Blood In- 
dians, the Sarcees, the Copper Indians, and 
many others. Not a few of these num- 
bered ten thousand souls each, early in 
the present century. Doubtless their lives 
were spent pretty much as savage tribes | 





promoting their moral and religious improve- 
ment, 

In eighteen hundred and twenty, the very 
year in which the company were seeking 
for a license of exclusive trade, and just 


jone hundred and fifty years after their 


establishment, they seut out the first mi- 
nister of religion that has been permitted 
to enter the country. On making their 
second application for a trading license in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight a few mis- 
sionaries were sent out; but, the license once 
obtained, the number of these was gradually 
reduced, 

With regard to the Company’s undertaking 








usually pass their days. Hunting buffaloes, | to stop the distribution of spirits amongst the 
spearing salmon, trapping deer were occa- | Indians, nothing could be more readily etiected, 
| sionally varied with skirmishes into the|seeing that liquor, not less than any other 
neighbouring territory, when the fish-spear| imported article, can only be introduced into 
and the wooden trap would be laid aside | the country by the Company’s ships. The 


for the tomahawk and the scalping-knife.| Company stop the way against every useful 
Still they were happy after a fashion, and| requirement of more civilized life ; but open 
were at any rate not demoralised as at|it wide for the passage of ardent spirits; 


present. which so utterly demoralise the natives, that 

Living in rude tents, subsisting on kammas | amongst them the rise of drunkenness annu- 
or preserved bulbs, pemmican, and dried fruits, | ally increases, leading to crime, to poverty 
they had little desire for civilised luxuries.|and death by hundreds, The Indians are 
Of athletic form, and taking abundant exer- | fully sensible of the deadly consequences 
cise, they enjoyed robust health, and the| attending the free use of spirituous drinks ; 
calling of the “ medicine-man” amongst them|yet are unable to withstand the tempta- 
was entirely contined to the healing of | tion. The results are fearful. During a 
wounds obtained in the chase or war. ‘heir | parliamentary discussion upon Hudson’s Bay 
weapons for slaughtering the butialoes or! affairs in eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
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it was significantly remarked by Mr. Glad- 
stone that, in the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven, when tlie Company were 
seeking for a renewal of their license for 
exclusive trade, the quantity of spirits in- 
troduced into the country was only three 
thousand eight hundred gallons; whereas 
im eighteen hundred and forty-five, when 
they felt secure in their new privileges, the 
quantity rose to upwards of nine thousand 
gallons. 

A very striking and instructive anecdote is 
told by a late servant of the Company, to the 
effect. that on the occasion of a most atrocious 
murder having been perpetrated by a native 
trapper at the very door of one of the fac- 
tories, no notice whatever was taken of it, 
because, as’ it was urged, the murderer was 
one of the Company’s best fur hunters at the 
post. This entirely bears out the statement 
to be fouud in a publication by one of the 
Company’s chaplains, who declares most 
solemnly that, throughout the Hudson’s Bay 
territories, the life of an Indian was never 
yet, by a trapper, put in competition with a 
beaver’s skin. 

We have yet one other illustration of the 
light account taken in this sealed country of 
solemn engagements or native life. When their 
recent rights were given to them, it was con- 
sidered that to leave the Company with 
power of life and death throughout a territory 
so shut away from the rest of the world, 
would be highly improper: accordingly, whilst 
magistrates were allowed to be appointed to 
take cognizance of all minor offences, a bond 
was taken of the Company that they should 
convey felons to the Canadian courts for 
trial. Many tales are told of the utter dis- 
regard of this salutary injunction, but we will 
content ourselves in the matter with quoting 
the language of one of the Company’s agents, 
(Mr. A. Simpson), who at page four hundred 
and twenty-seven of his published work, tells 
us that the Company have an invariable rule 
of avenging the murder by Indians of any of 
its servants—blood for blood, without trial of 
any kind. Asa pendant to this, we are assured 
by a late governor of the country, in the 
account of his travels through those terri- 
tories, that whether in matters of life and 
death, or of petty theft, the rule of retaliation 
is the only standard of equity which the 
natives are able to appreciate. 

1t would be easy to fill a goodly volume 
with interesting accounts of this sealed 
country, this region hidden from the know- 
ledge and industry of mankind during nearly 
two hundred years, in order that a body of 
private individuals might realise handsome 
profits. But enough has been said to show 
how desirable it is that more should be 
known, and that the original and subsequent 
conditions on which the Company hold their 
present rights should be rigidly fulfilled. It 
is impossible to luok without interest on a 
country containing three millions of square 
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miles, abounding in mineral wealth, and 
capable of growing enough corn to feed. the 
whole of Europe, yet, whose sole destiny itis 
to furnish four shiploads: of skins annually, 
of the value of about five hundred thousand 
pounds, A region forming a large portion of 
that enormous whole, by whose vast net-work 
of lakes and rivers a canoe may voyage from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Seas. A 
land so admirably adapted for easy water 
communication, and so fitted to open a con- 
nection between the Atlantic and Pacifie 
Oceans that, but for one break and that easy 
of removal, a vessel might sail from London 
Bridge to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
At a gap in this range the source of the 
Saskatchewan, which runs eastwards towards 
the Canadian frontier, is so close to that of 
the Columbia, which courses in a south- 
westerly direction and finally empties itself 
into the Pacific, that a traveller tells us he 
could have filled his tea-kettle from the 
waters of both of them for the same meal. 
It is mortifying in the extreme to know all 
this, and at the same time to feel that, save 
to a few privileged voyagers and the Com- 
pany’s servants, there is No Thoroughfare 
through such a magnificent highway. We 
must, however, in justice add, that many of 
the gentlemen connected with this old mono- 
poly deplore its selfish exclusiveness as much 
as the most liberal free-trader. It is indeed 
from the revelations of such gentlemen that 
much of the information contained in this 
paper has been derived. 


SEASONABLE GAINS. 


Now that we are fairly launched in the 
New Year, and steering a direct course for 
Christmas "fifty-four, it is a pleasant thing to 
feel that we are richer than we were a mouth 
ago. Richer by all that we have received ; 


richer by all that we have given. A storm of 
kind words has been beating about the ears 
of every man who has had a ship or but a 
little boat to run into the Christmas harbour. 
Every man’s memory has just come into a 
little property, and we are all walking about 
with heaps of lately acquired treasures in 
us. We have all—all, at least, able to read 
this gratulation—lately found out that we are 
very valuable people. 

I should like to know what a political 
economist would have to say of the season 
now ending. Has it confused him? Has he 
been able to bring the laws that regulate 
supply and demand to bear upon it? Has 
he had twelve hares, nineteen turkeys, three 
dozen barrels of oysters, twenty-three ham- 
pers of fish miscellaneous, and a vanload of 
French plums in boxes sent. to him in the 
most irrational way from north, south, east, 
and west, by kind relations and old friends, 
all to supply one dinner? Have his nephews 
earned half-crowns and half-sovereigns by the 
purseload without duing a bit of work, when 
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their unskilled labour—they being only com- | 
petent to frighten birds—is worth but four- | 
pence a day in the market? By what law 
has the said economist been called upon to 
supply storybooks containing pictures to 
the little boys and girls of his acquaint- 
ance?’ What says Adam Smith of Christ- 
mas and the New Year, and of the modes 
of acquiring property established at that 
season ¢ 

These may be grave questions or they may 
not :—I always feel to be getting on with 
any argument when I can say that a thing is 
or is not something. But the fact of the| 
matter is this—another good phrase, it looks 
lucid—the fact is that we are richer than 
we were by all the money we have spent: 
| everything given away has been gain, and we 
have gained also all that we have got. What 
have we got? Every house, 1 suppose, 
| contains something pleasantly and recently 
acquired by some one of its inmates. Don't 
let me be thought boastful if I count my 

ains. 

, My youngest daughter, Tabitha, with whom 

Iwill begin, found a beautiful maiden with 

black locks and large eyes barbarously tied 

by the hair to a Christmas tree, and rescued 
her. The beautiful maiden shows her grati- 

| tude by devoting her whole life to Tabitha. 

She never quits her side, and at this moment, 
| I perceive, lies clasped in her embrace. 
| Tabitha has gained this charming friend, 
| this sharer of her walks and talks, this bosom 
companion, who is called Zenora. She does 
not regret the accident that brought. them to 
aknowledge of each other, and though she has 
avery strong suspicion that it was a cruel uncle 
| —Uncle Robson—by whose hands she was 
suspended to the tree. suspended by her lovely 
hair—he has great whiskers, and looks like a 
creature who can do such things—she cannot 
find it in her heart to scold a relative by 
whose deed Zenora was brought to her arms. 
On my part, as an economist, I can make no 
objection to this introduction of a strange 
lady into the household, for she never speaks 
an unkind word of anybody, makes: no mis- 
chiet—it I except that upon one occasion she 
did certainly strew bran over a muffin—and 
she takes nothing, literally nothing. She lives 
upon bran, and a little lasts her a long time. 
My daughter in the excess of hospitality has 
frequently endeavoured to force tea upon her, 
but the hot tea having burnt her mouth to an 
, alarming degree on one occasion, none has 
recently been offered. 

Egbert, aged twelve, has become since 
Christmas a great ship-owner. His I believe 
is the largest ship in our parish—Maryle- 
bone—that has a boy for captain ; there may 
be, and I believe are, larger such at sea. 
Egbert, who knows nothing of Blake or 
Nelson, brought a history-prize home at the 
end of his last half year, and he calls his ship 
the Actium—which has been lettered on the | 
side by our page, John, who is a neat hand 
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at mechanics, “the gallant Axem.” Egbert 
is out now on a three days’ visit to his 
aunt Matilda, and John, who is a good- 
natured lad. has been lettering the ship in 
absence with gold-leaf as an agree- 
able surprise prepared for him against. his 
return. The gallant Axem rides im dock 
now in the area cistern, and stems the tide of 
water when it is turned on and rushes in 
with fearful vehemence, as grandly as becomes 
a piece of your real British timber, and the 
leading vessel in the naval armament of 
Marylebone. She carries only two brass guns, 
but those have been procured by Egbert him- 
self regardless of expense ; he gave for one of 
them as much as eighteenpence sterling, and 
when the trial of them took place, I remem- 
ber being told that his eighteenpencer sent a 
bullet clean into a teapot of Britannia metal, 
causing an enormous leak, and so completely 
wrecking it, as it lay on a day in the nursery 
tray, with a full cargo of tea on board, that 
it went down and has never been brought up 
again. If Britannia cannot resist my son’s 
artillery, can Russia? Not Russia, not 
Morocco, not even double sole leather, for 
the rash cannonader has fired—I regret to 
say—one of his shots through the sole of a 
pair of boots that I use in rough weather. 
I went out in the last thaw and was 


obliged to take a cab when I found one boot 
letting in water with most unaccountable 
rapidity. 

Egbert, who is quite an illustration of 


nepotism in his way, has not only been ap- 
pointed by one uncle to the command of a 
vessel, but he has been made by another uncle 
half proprietor with Tabitha of the Royal 
Victoria Theatre—not the Victoria sustained 
by ’icks, that in the Lambeth Marshes, but the 
Royal Victoria Theatre—now open at nine- 
teen, Bunkiter Street, Marylebone. Egbert is 
stage-manager and director ; Tabitha paints 
the scenery and the actors, they not. being 
competent te paint themselves. ‘The pro- 
prietors of the Royal Victoria have an exclu- 
sive property in the performers. Now, 
although that may be a wrong stute of things 
in a free land, it is exceedingly convenient in 
a theatre. They are always to perform one 
piece (which will ensure perfection), Timour 
the Tartar. I may illustrate the complete 
subservience of the company of this theatre 
to the management. One of the horses that 
appears in the tournament scene being too 
thin in the knees, and very liable to come 
down, Egbert, in the true spirit of a despot, 
tore his legs off, and that horse has ever 
since gone through the play upon its tail and 
belly. 

The Royal Victoria Theatre has not only 
brilliant scenery and actors liberally spangled 
—every one a firmament in himself or herself; 
but. it has also a handsome green silk curtain 
that rolls up at the tinkle of a bell, and foot- 
lights that burn real oil. Mrs. Gettleton—my 
wife and Eybert’s mother—has objected very 
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much to the real oil. The reason was this ; 
the first performance of Timour the Tartar 
having taken place under the distinguished 

atrouage of J. Stotman, Esquire, the well- 
Seem Uncle Jack of our domestic history, 
in fact, the presenter of my children to the 
theatrical property in question—the first per- 
formance, [ say, having taken place under 
such patronage on New Year’s Eve, and the 
stage being established on the parlour table, 
there resulted a slop upon a very handsome 
table-cover, which my son, the manager, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, endeavoured 
to wipe up with the sleeve of his best jacket. 
Mrs. Gettleton perceived it to be the real oil 
and had difficulty in retaining her composure. 
Every one else was, however, satisfied, when | 
Mr. Egbert came forward and apologised for 
the mishap, accounting for it by the fact that 
the whole theatre had inadvertently been | 
joggled. 

‘Then I have another child, Matilda, seven- 
teen years old, who is mysteriously gifted. 
Something bas been given to her which she 
carries, either up her sleeve or in some fold 
of her frock, I suspect over her epigastrium, 
and I know that she got it from Frank Holly, 
with whom she thinks herself in love, but 
who is old enough, silly child, to be her father. 
He will be twenty-three next May, and she is 
scarcely out of pinafores, 

Redmond, my eldest boy, aged twenty, is 
studying medicine in Paris, and as he has not 
come home for the holidays, Uncle Jack, who 
knows how the mounseers feed, has sent him 
a sirloin of beef and two plum puddings in a 
hamper. I had a notion that the parcel might 
require a passport; Uncle Jack says not. 
Redmond is upstairs on a fifth floor, and I 
don’t know what sort of a cook he has to 


| fortune. 





look to for his dinner. I expect to hear that 
the whole sirloin was fricasseed and garnished 
with the pudding. 

I, for my share of gifts, have had turkeys 
and things; but, of all presents, the most 
puzzling was the one sent me by a fine old 
farmer in the country, my mother’s father, 
who has often heard us rejvice, when visiting 
him, at our escape from the London milk, 
and who forwarded to me suddenly, and asa 
surprise, his favourite milch cow, It arrived 
at my dvor, nineteen, Bunkiter Street, Mary- 
lebone, on Christmas Monday, in the evening, 
when there was a party at our house ; my wite 
had her best things on, and I was in the 
middle of a rubber. Suddenly, John, the! 
page, steals up to Mrs. Gettleton with 
“Please, ma’am, here’s acow come. A note 
came with it.” The old gentleman was very 
kind, and would be mortally grieved if we 
refused it; but just think of the worry in 
the midst of a party close by Oxford Street, 
of having to think where to put a cow. It 
wasn’t safe for it to go down steps into the 
back kitchen ; we couldn’t stand it in the hall, 
because there were the gentlemen's coats, 
and the ladies would have to go by with 
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their cloaks on and their handkerchiefs ovey 
their heads, and they might be afraid that 
she would toss them. I can’t tell how we 
managed ; but we did manage. I wasn't 
cowed out of my wits, and so I found outa 
solution of the difficulty. 

Now I must have said enough of my own 
gifts and those of my family. We are not 


|more gifted than our neighbours, I dare 


say, and I don’t mean to brag; but I do say, 
what a fine thing Christmas tide and New 
Year tide is: they are indeed the tides in our 
affairs which, taken at the flood, lead on to 
If Christmas tide would only over- 
flow and cover the whole year, we should all 
get on swimmingly. Why doesn’t it? It is 
so pleasant for us all to feel that we are 
feeding upon one another —jolly Christmas 
cannibals—Jones eating Smith’s flesh, Smith 
eating Jones’s fowl, and Jones and Smith 
both eating Brown’s fish. 

You may call me sordid, but I take plea- 
sure and put faith in these material atten- 
tions. I know my wife’s father by his cow, 
Privately, 1 may confess cow-keeping in 
Bunkiter Street to be no welcome addition 
to my cares, but how well do I ascertain the 
length of my father-in-law’s heart - strings, 


}and understand that they reach fully to me, 


when an animal that is notoriously bound to 
them is found at my home door! I say to 
myself, Bragsby’s favourite would not have 
come so far if Bragsby did not love us as he 
does. 

Smithson praised me neatly, and expressed 
the warmest affection aud respect for me in 
proposing my health over Johnson’s supper- 
table on the third of January last. Robert- 
son didn’t so much as cheer when they gave 
me the honours; he was talking to Miss 
Priggs. What of that? Who sent me the 
fat turkey that was chosen for our Christmas 
bird? Robertson did. Who is my friend, 
then? Robertson. This test is very fallible, 
T grant, but deeds are not so fallible as 
words, and ceteris paribus—I know that is a 
clinching phrase to use—ceteris paribus, I 
say, I like to receive gifts. 

Having proposed the sentiment, May we 
all get and give with equal pleasure, and 
do both abundantly, gentlemen and ladies, 
I—ah—if you please, with musical cheers. 
Hem. This is the time to be harmonious if 
ever. 


Now Ready, Price Threepence, Stamped, Fourpence, 


ANOTHER ROUND OF STORIES BY 
THE CHRISTMAS FIRE, 


The Extra Christmas Number of “ Household Words” and 
containing the amount of One regular Number and a Half, 


(= The CHRISTMAS NUMBERS of “HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS ” for 1850, 1851, and 1852, may still be had of all 
Booksellers, 


Vi ultelrians, OudoB. 











